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BY THE EDITOR 


When the Wagner Labor Relations Act was de- 
Labor Takes Its clared a law of the land, the hand of the law 
Opportunity opened the gates of unions to millions of workers 

who had been denied the right to a voice in the 
terms and conditions under which they work. A great change in 
human progress was marked by the general passing of slave labor. 
The older civilizations of the white race from the Middle Ages up 
to the passing of feudalism in Europe and social organization in our 
southern states after the Civil War, rested on slave labor. Slave 
labor gave way to wage labor. In law and in theory wage labor was 
free to contract with employers. But as employers controlled the 
jobs and wanted to decide hours and rates which would cost them 
the least possible, individual workers could only choose between work 
on the employers’ terms or going without a job—in reality between 
the employers’ terms and starvation. 

Only by acting collectively as a group could the employees of a 
company be of sufficient importance to management to get considera- 
tion for what they considered their rights and a fair contract. For 
years employers have utilized every resource at their disposal to 
prevent their employees from organizing in unions—espionage, the 
police, the judiciary, company unions, discrimination, loss of jobs, etc. 

Now at last Society declares that our democratic institutions re- 
quire that the many shall have a right to advance their social and 
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economic interests as well as the few who now control distribution of 
returns from joint work, and is ready to guarantee to workers the 
right to union membership for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
Now that the Supreme Court (5-4) has held that Society may guaran- 
tee this right, the gates to unionism are wide open. 

Every organization affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor is taxing its resources to the limit to take care of those who 
now seek union membership. In addition to the mechanical problems 
of taking care of new members, there is the more difficult problem 
of helping them to know what a union can do and how to do their 
part as union members. Though there is a definite lag in the Federa- 
tion’s figures, the increase is indicated by the half a million increase 
in the membership paid and reported on at the end of the first quarter 
of 1937. In this first quarter 118 directly affiliated unions have been 
chartered by the Federation. We are definitely on the road toward 
the general organization of all wage earners in this country. We 
need collective and united strength for higher wages, hours of work 
that will provide jobs for all, and higher standards of living. We 
need collective intelligence to solve the problems of work and of 
working together. 

A new era has dawned for Labor. 


The purpose of the National Labor Relations Board 
Collective is to facilitate collective bargaining in the interests of 
Bargaining _ peace in industry. Peace in industry is necessary for 

uninterrupted production which in turn is essential to 
sustained prosperity. The Board controls machinery by which the 
bargaining agency may be established and interference by employers 
restrained. These powers are necessary to make the right of workers 
to union membership and collective bargaining an effective one. For 
years Labor has had these legal rights but until Society assumed re- 
sponsibility for enforcing them employers disregarded them with im- 
punity. For the immediate future, millions of workers will be 
concerned with putting their rights into effect—i.e., organizing unions 
and establishing collective bargaining. For guidance in knowing how 
to do these things they will turn to the experiences and the records 
of these unions which have blazed the way in establishing joint rela- 
tions between workers and employers. 

The first principle they will find to guide them is that a union 
is a method of doing collectively what they cannot do individually. 
The union gives power and status in the industry but unless union 
members and their executive representatives know how to use that 
power and relationship effectively, little progress can be made. Union 
executives must determine what are the immediate problems and 
what are the facts that interpret these problems and present the 
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whole situation to the union for decision on policies which the union 
officers try to put into effect. Obviously the sooner the union becomes 
a stable, well directed unit the more effective it will become in ad- 
vancing the interests of its members. Experience will bring wisdom 
in policy making and, together with union revenues, make possible 
the development of factual material as a basis for intelligent decisions. 

Collective bargaining is conducted by union executives. Skill in 
negotiations and effective use of materials are useful assets in securing 
wage increases and better conditions of work. The collective bargain, 
in the making of which representatives of employers and employed 
participate, becomes the work contract. It is a two-party written 
document. Documents fixing conditions of work signed by the em- 
ployer only or the posting of conditions on the bulletin board are not 
collective bargains. 

Collective bargaining rests on recognition of the rights of pro- 
ducing workers employed in an industry. This is a basic step for 
peace in industry. Because these rights are flaunted it was necessary 
to write them into Federal law. Union membership and labor 
representation are matters that concern the workers alone and so 
very properly employers are not permitted to bring matters before 
the National Labor Relations Board. The Board was established 
to enforce these fundamental rights for workers so that Labor might 
achieve bargaining equality with the employer. To retain this newly 


acquired status, unions must follow constructive policies and demon- 
strate the value of union-management cooperation. 


Cooperatives are not new in this country but 
Cooperatives and there have been more successes among producers 
Labor Relations cooperatives than consumers cooperatives. Con- 

sumers cooperatives have largely been made of 
farmers who have extended to some extent into the fields of manu- 
facturing and service industries. Cooperatives have, with farmers, 
been generally a method of keeping down the costs of farm operation 
rather than the expression of a way of life or an economic method of 
supplying human needs at the lowest costs by eliminating middle- 
men’s costs and profits. 

In some countries cooperative enterprise represents a basis for 
society; in Sweden, a method of economic control. In England it 
is a way to spend incomes most advantageously for there consumers 
stores are supplied by cooperative manufacturers and other far-flung 
cooperative enterprises. 

The cooperative enterprise like any other business undertaking 
involves employer-employee relations. The worthy objectives of the 
enterprise do not assure justice to employees. That must rest on 
union membership and collective bargaining. In many European 
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countries union members are as a matter of course members of the 
cooperative and the employees of the corporations are members of 
their own unions. 

With the establishment of social sanctions for collective bargain- 
ing, farmers and other cooperatives cannot afford to fall short of 
accepted practices. With the establishment of sound labor relations 
in cooperatives, an era of good feeling and understanding between 
farmers and workers would serve as an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of cooperative undertakings carrying farmers products directly 
to retail buyers. Cooperative enterprises should be a factor in pro- 
moting higher business ethics as well as better services for less money. 

Labor hopes the farmers will take the initiative. 


“Those who cooperate in the attempt to realise 
June Conference the ideals of the International Labour Organisa- 
t. in @. tion are the avowed servants of peace. Collective 

security is not merely a political conception, but 
demands for its realisation an economic order, national and inter- 
national, of which the cornerstone is social justice.” 

With these words the Director of the International Labour Office 
closed his annual report to the June Conference. These annual docu- 
ments with their penetrating interpretation of world social and eco- 
nomic trends, have gained for themselves an important place in labor 
literature. 

The 1937 report begins with the extent of recovery as meas- 
ured by production, employment, world trade. Recovery is so far 
precarious in spite of production increases, rise in wholesale prices, 
and decline in unemployment. There is no firm international founda- 
tion for real recovery. The impressive revelation of the depression 
is that “economic prosperity and social security depend more on mone- 
tary policy than any other single factor.” ‘The demonstration that 
in one country after another the upturn in business and employment 
coincided not with the reduction of wage rates, the cutting of costs or 
the deterioration of working conditions but with the abandonment 
of deflation and the adoption of monetary expansion has made a deep 
impression upon the world.” Finally, “But one of the clearest teach- 
ings of the depression is that the maintenance of the domestic equi- 
librium must be the primary objective of monetary policy, even if it 
entails lowering the external value of the currency.” 

The Director feels that comprehension of social justice and of 
the economic means to promote social justice has been strengthened 
by our depression experiences. On the negative side our increased 
understanding is indicated by the laying of a few time-honored bogies 
such as there is no such thing as involuntary idleness and public expendi- 
tures for relief of unemployment are economically unsound. The 
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depression has dissipated the dogma that it must be combatted by 
wage cuts. It has established more surely the value of minimum wages. 
It has augmented conviction for the shorter work week. With a vast 
force of thirty millions of workers together with their dependents 
representing 100,000,000 souls, it was idle to continue to say “They 
won’t work.” Plans subsidizing employment by public funds and for 
unemployment compensation have increased manyfold. 

It is significant that reabsorption of the unemployed is slower 
than in the past, says the report, due to swifter technical changes, 
restrictions on world markets. Long-period unemployment has in- 
creased—the irreducible minimum of unemployment has probably 
increased from 2 per cent to 6 per cent. Jobs are changing. Young 
people must be guided into new fields and employed workers helped to 
learn new occupations. Demand for older workers is shrinking as the 
supply is increasing. Unemployment is a world-wide disease whose 
remedies are to be sought both in the international and the national 
sphere. 

Minimum wage legislation was again made con- 
Minimum Wages  stitutional by the decision of the Supreme Court 

on the Washington law which reversed its decision 
outlawing the District of Columbia law. 

The District of Columbia law provided for a commission to 
establish minimum wages for women and children which would assure 
“adequate to supply the necessary cost of living to any such workers 
to maintain them in good health and to protect their morals.” The 
U. S, Supreme Court held that this law considered only one party to 
the contract and did not consider the value of the services performed 
to the employer. Although the Washington law is similar to the D. C. 
law the majority of the Supreme Court upheld the Washington law 
and said, “It may be assumed that the minimum wage is fixed in con- 
sideration of the services that are performed in particular occupations 
under normal conditions.” 

Because of a technicality this Court did not consider that part 
of the New York law which specifically added to minimum costs of 
living the second standard for fixing minimum wages—fair value of 
services rendered. 

Because of the elements of confusion in the situation, it would 
be well for all state federations to incorporate in new minimum wage 
legislation both standards of minimum wages and fair compensation 
for services. It would seem wise to place responsibility with a single 
executive located in the State Department of Labor and provide for 
setting up wage boards for various industries with representatives 
for workers, employers and the public. Until there is time for draft- 
ing of a model bill we hope all unions will consult with headquarters 
before endorsing specific measures. 
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Aroused interest in this field is reflected in this progress: New 
York has just passed a redrafted minimum wage law; Nevada a flat 
rate law for women; bills are pending in Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan. 

Minimum wage laws can do much to protect workers against 
unfair competition in low wages and sweat shop conditions of work. 


As civilization progresses to higher levels we get 
Unfair Labor away from contests between individuals, formulate 
Practices what we consider rules of fair treatment. Slowly 
we have been building up standards of fair treat- 
ment between employers and employed. Some of these standards 
applied to specific groups and were incorporated in union agreements 
to be put into effect by the union and the employer while others. were 
more general and were enacted into law to be enforced by Society. 
We are now immediately concerned with assuring workers the right 
to become union members. To do this employers must be restrained 
from coercive practices which we agree to call unfair. Just how coer- 
cive practices worked out has been revealed to the public with revolting 
clearness by the hearings before the LaFollette Committee investigat- 
ing labor espionage. 
The last state to follow Congress in outlawing certain unfair 


labor practices was New York. The New York State Labor Relations. 


Act lists the following as unfair practices for employers: 


To spy upon union activities. 

To blacklist union members. 

To interfere in union activity. 

To require as a condition of employment that employees join a 
company union or refrain from joining a union of his own 
choice. 

To discriminate against union members or favor membership in 
a company controlled organization. 

To refuse to bargain collectively. 

To refuse to discuss grievances. 

To discriminate against employees for signing affidavits or giving 
information to the Labor Relations Board. 

To distribute or circulate a blacklist based on union activity or to 
give information to be used for blacklisting purposes. 


The restraint of these unfair labor practices guarantees to 
workers a new liberty of action which they have never exercised before. 
This new liberty is accompanied by responsibility for intelligent and 
constructive use of rights. The union must develop discipline so that 
membership shall conform to policies decided by majority and carry 
out contracts entered into in good faith. Discipline resting upon 
intelligent understanding makes for sustained growth and lasting 
progress. 
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Scarcely had the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Repressive Legislation Relations Act been passed upon by the U. S. 

Supreme Court and supplementary state 
measures enacted in a few states than efforts began to provide for 
compulsory incorporation of unions, compulsory registration, compul- 
sory arbitration and other limitations on the right to strike. 

Compulsory registration may be only a formality or it may 
require regular reporting with statements on membership, finances, 
filing of constitution, by-laws, etc. The system provides the beginnings 
of opportunity for governmental regimentation. 

Incorporation for business is a device for limiting responsibilities 
whereas incorporation for unions makes responsibilities more binding, 
and provides another basis for regimentation. 

Compulsory investigation and compulsory arbitration are limi- 
tations on the right to strike—the major and fundamental defense of 
workers against injustice. 

Labor will continue to insist on equal opportunity for progress. 
Our best defense against repressive legislation is avoidance of arbi- 
trary and disruptive activities which are the excuse for repressive 
legislation. 
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Dr. A. S. LipscHITz 


Director, Labor Chest 


GREAT deal has been said and 
A written about the fate of or- 
ganized labor under the Hit- 
ler dictatorship and the obnoxious 
role played by the Nazi controlled 
\go-called labor unions. But even the 
most fearful expectations pale before 
the true facts and the monstrous pic- 
ture the German Labor Front affords. 
What is the Labor Front? Organ- 
ized in 1933 on the ruins of free 
Trade Unionism; 25 million members 
strong, embracing virtually every 
wage and salary earner and small 
shop keeper; a docile ever-ready in- 
strument in Hitler’s hands; its ten- 
tacles reaching into every household; 
Nazism’s milking cow; its oficialdom 
inept and corrupt; hated by the Ger- 
man workers; the most gigantic steal 
in Labor’s history anywhere—This is 
Nazism’s gift to the German workers. 
Its character has best been de- 
scribed by Dr. Ley, former dye trust 
employee and now the all-powerful 
leader of German Labor. “There 
are,” he said before the Westmark 
Chamber of Labor, “‘ne more workers 
in Germany, only economic soldiers. 
Workers are recruits, employers com- 
pany leaders whose task it is to drill 
their men as economic soldiers.” 
Every workshop and factory has be- 
come a barrack. 

To say that the Labor Front set up 
in place of the destroyed free trade 
unions is an instrument permitting 
Nazis and employers to exercise full 
control over Germany’s labor re- 
sources is to state an obvious truth. 
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The Labor Front, just as the totali- 
tarian state, does not serve its mem- 
bers. Its members are slaves. 

The social services and activities of 
the Labor Front are trivial as com- 
pared with those rendered by the 
former free trade unions. Its expen- 
ditures from 1933 to the end of 1936 
amounted to 240,600,000 marks 
(about $95,000,000) or 13,000,000 
less than the free trade unions spent 
on unemployment relief and labor 
struggles in the critical years of 1930- 
31 alone. But even this comparison is 
too favorable. It should be borne in 
mind that the voluntary membership 
of the free trade unions in these years 
averaged five million, only one-fifth 
of the compulsory membership which 
the Nazi Labor Front boasts. 

Its finances are not audited. No- 
body except Hitler and the treasurer 
of the Nazi Party, who is also the 
treasurer of the Labor Front know to 
what use the enormous resources of 
the Labor Front are put. Almost 
four years and tremendous pressure 
from below were needed to bring 
certain meager facts to the surface. 
From these can be gleaned that the 
annual regular dues income of the 
Labor Front amounts to 360,000,000 
marks (about $144,000,000). 

Its annual expenditures are 270,- 
000,000 marks (about $108,000,000 ) 
the greater part of which is spent for 
purely administrative purposes and of 
assuring an easy living to 30,000 bu- 
reaucrats and 25,000 additional job 
holders and so-called labor educa- 
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tors. What becomes of the remaining 
annual surplus of 90,000,000 marks 
($36,000,000) is a mystery. It is 
safe to assume that they are poured 
into rearmament and the creation of 
that tremendous war machinery which 
Germany will some day unloose 
against her neighbors. 

According to conservative esti- 
mates the assets and other properties 
of the free trade unions, Christian 
(Catholic) unions and other work- 
ers’ and employees’ organizations 
amounted to more than 500,000,000 
marks ($200,000,000). The Nazis 
grabbed them in 1933 and sunk them 
into the Labor Front. No account- 
ing has ever been made. 

To give only a few instances of the 
enormous robbery perpetrated upon 
the free trade unions of Germany: 
The German National Building 
Trade Council lost 14,200,000 marks 
($5,800,000) in real estate, bank ac- 
counts and other property; the Mine 
Workers’ Union 7,800,000 marks 
($3,200,000); the Printing Press- 
men’s Union 9,400,000 marks ($3,- 
700,000); the Railroad Workers’ 
Federation 5,800,000 marks ($2,- 
300,000); the Municipal and State 
Employees Union 13,500,000 marks 
($5,400,000) ; the Wood Workers’ 
Union 6,400,000 marks ($2,600,- 
000) ; the Painters’ Union 3,200,000 
marks ($1,300,000); the German 
Metal Workers’ Union 34,000,000 
marks ($13,700,000) ; the Food and 
Soft Drink Workers’ Union 7,200,- 
000 marks ($2,800,000) ; the Textile 
Workers’ Union 7,000,000 marks 
($2,700,000) ; the Carpenters’ Union 
4,000,000 marks ($1,600,000). The 
losses suffered by the German Federa- 
tion of Labor directly amounted to 
15,000,000 marks ($6,000,000). 
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German labor, a state within the 
state, possessed 140 trade union cen- 
ters and people’s houses; numerous 
hospitals, health centers, sanatoriums, 
settlement houses; insurance institu- 
tions; labor universities and colleges; 
cultural institutes; sports and train- 
ing grounds; the German Labor Bank 
with 80 branches; its publishing 
houses; more than 200 labor dailies 
and other publications, too numerous 
to mention; its industrial cooperative 
institutions, such as the bicycle fac- 
tory, Lindcar. All of that was stolen 
over night. Much of these values 
have been wasted. 

The subsidiary organizations of the 
German Labor Front, “Strength 
Through Joy” and “Beauty of La- 
bor” occupy well-defined places in the 
Nazi scheme of things. The air has 
been filled for years with propaganda 
concerning the many thousands of 
German workers sent to visit foreign 
shores under the auspices of “Strength 
Through Joy”. These visitors are all 
good and tried Nazis; very few are 
workers. Besides how can the Ger- 
man worker with an average wage of 
25 marks ($10.00) a week afford a 
trip abroad?! 

What are the tasks of the Labor 
Front? They are the tasks of a gi- 
gantic company union clothed with 
extraordinary powers and backed by 
the enormous resources of the totali- 
tarian state. To the workers the La- 
bor Front has no value whatsoever. 
Wages and working conditions are 
determined by the employers and La- 
bor trustees who are placed under the 
supervision and control of the former 
corporation lawyer and confidential 
adviser of the Ruhr steel and arma- 
ment industrialists, Dr. Mansfeld. 

The enforced check-off has become 
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a recognized institution in Hitler Ger- 
many. Membership dues are deducted 
from the weekly payrolls and turned 
over to the Labor Front offices. It 
matters not whether the worker wants 
to be a member of the Labor Front. 
The dues are deducted anyhow. Just 
let the worker protest and he’ll be 
out of his job. 

But the check-off is not all. Labor 
is an unending source of income to the 
coffers of racketeering Nazidom. The 
annual amount taken from the Ger- 
man working people by the Labor 
Front and the Nazi bureaucracy by 
means of voluntary and enforced con- 
tributions amounted to 985,000,000 
marks ($394,000,000) in 1935 alone 
or exactly 5.9 per cent of German la- 
bor’s total annual income. 

German militarism realizes the 
value of the Labor Front. A few 
weeks ago orders from the German 
Admiralty succinctly stated that all 
employees and workers of the naval 
services must belong to the Labor 
Front. ‘Anyone rejecting the ideas 
of National Socialist racial commun- 
ity as expressed by the Labor Front 
has no place in these services.” A 
special “Wehrmacht” division, em- 
bracing all employees of the military 
and naval services, has been organized 
within the Labor Front. 

Just the same and notwithstanding 
all kunckling down from above, the 
Labor Front has become a vehicle for 
the growing dissatisfaction of the 
German working masses. If workers 
are restless and insist upon better 
wages, working conditions and satis- 
factory nourishment, even Nazi labor 
officials are compelled to listen. Criti- 
cal voices are often raised in the publi- 
cations of the Labor Front. Calls for 
“‘more consideration of labor and pro- 


tection of the physical powers of the 
German people endangered by the ex- 
cessive strains of industry” are heard. 
But that is all the Labor Front is al- 
lowed to say. 

Hitler has given work to the Ger- 
man people. Yet, more than ever are 
they forced to draw their belts tighter, 
to rely on substitute and synthetic 
materials. Undernourishment has 
reached appalling heights. Accord- 
ing to the German Medical Gazette 
of October 1936, sickness among the 
wage and salary earners and their de- 
pendents has risen more than 40 per 
cent between 1932 and 1936. 

Workers’ wages are declining; they 
are further depreciated by a 20 per 
cent rise in the cost of living. On the 
other hand the requirements of the 
gigantic rearmament program are so 
great that labor must be placated. 
In a number of cases wage cuts have 
been answered by the workers with sit- 
down strikes, or an innovation under 
dictatorship, slow-down strikes. 

Slowly but perceptibly the output is 
lowered. When the management re- 
monstrates the workers point regret- 
fully to the increasing use of unsatis- 
factory substitute materials and dis- 
claim any responsibility. Arrests 
won't help. Thus management as 
well as labor trustees have felt the 
necessity of coming around and heed- 
ing the workers’ demands. 

Strikes have flared up in and near 
Berlin, in the Rhineland, in Saxony 
and other parts of the country. At 
the D. K. W. Motor Works at Span- 
dau, the workers struck in answer to 
an announced wage cut. Fervent ap- 
peals, the sending of police emergency 
squads and even the arrests of a num- 
ber of workers proved unsuccessful. 
Attempts by officials of the Nazi La- 
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bor Front to mediate were brushed 
aside. The result: Labor won. 

On February 5, 1937, the workers 
of the glass blowing plant, “Josephi- 
nenhuette”’ in Silesia went on strike in 
protest against the plant manager and 
his Nazi military methods. The im- 
mediate strike cause was the suicide 
of a worker who had been continu- 
ously nagged and threatened by the 
manager. The workers asked cate- 
gorically for the latter’s dismissal. 
The owners refused. Immediately 
afterwards, labor trustees and Nazi 
labor officials appeared on the scene 
and threatened the strikers with the 
direct consequences. The intimidated 
workers returned to work, but went 
again on strike the next day. 

Although the strikers did not suc- 
ceed, their action has served as a vivid 
reminder to other workers and is hav- 
ing wide repercussions throughout the 
industrial sections. 

New Io per cent wage cuts have 
just been announced for the entire 
glass industry. The wage cuts, ac- 
cording to the labor trustees, are nec- 
essary in order to heighten the rent- 
ability of the plants. The workers 
who objected were told “they should 
thank their God that they were still 
allowed to work.” 

Noisy workers’ demonstrations are 
by no means a rare occurrence. At 
the Auto Union factory near Berlin, 
speakers of the Labor Front were 
howled down and threatened with vio- 
lence. Police and Nazi storm troop- 
ers remained prudently passive. After 
three hours the management gave in 
and the workers returned to their jobs. 
There are many cases of this kind. 
No complete survey of these move- 
ments can be given without endanger- 
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ing the informants within Germany. 

Whatever successes and concessions 
Labor has wrested from the Nazis 
and industrialists no credit is due to 
the Labor Front. At stormy meet- 
ings held last December the workers’ 
spokesmen in the armament indus- 
tries, State railways and railway re- 
pair shops raised such a fuss that the 
Labor trustees together with the mili- 
tary authorities were forced to pro- 
vide better nourishment and special 
Christmas and New Year gratuities. 
The Labor Front had nothing to do 
with it. 

Useless, corrupt, Nazism’s strong- 
est pillar and best propaganda ve- 
hicle—these and many more indict- 
ments of the Labor Front are true. 
Yet, the Labor Front is a force with 
which the German people and above 
all German Labor must reckon in the 
future. 

The dim outlines of future Ger- 
many become already visible. Mem- 
bers of the outlawed trade unions 
working underground are trying to re- 
build the forces of free Trade Union- 
ism. Small groups in factories and 
plants are active. Already today the 
ties between the illegal trade union 
forces have become solidified. The 
first ‘Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, off- 
cial trade union organ of the work- 
ers and employees of Germany, has 
made its underground appearance and 
is regularly distributed. Copies are 
passed from hand to hand and eagerly 
devoured by the people. Not even 
the machinery of the Labor Front nor 
the 300,000 Nazi block stewards 
charged with the supervision of all 
goings-on in their street blocks have 
succeeded in disrupting these activi- 
ties indicative of the awakening of 
German free labor. 





THE EXPERIENCE WITH THE LABOR 
PROGRAM UNDER THE NIRA’ 


SOLOMON BARKIN 


‘HIS country in 1933 undertook, 

among other measures, a new 

national scheme for the control 
of the minimum terms and conditions 
of employment. Essentially it was an 
experiment directed toward forward- 
ing the recovery movement through 
labor reform and stabilizing the 
terms and conditions of employment. 
There was no certainty as to the 
permanency of the general type of 
control nor as to the character of the 
specific regulations which would be 
utilized. It was intended that the 
NRA should furnish the basis for a 
more lasting program, since no ex- 
tensive precedents existed either for 
the handling of the problems or for 
the type of administrative organiza- 
tion required. The experimental na- 
ture of the undertaking was empha- 
sized in the discussions, in the debates 
and in the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act itself. 

The NRA became convinced as a 
result of its experience that there was 
need for the continuance of perma- 
nent national labor legislation, and 
made specific proposals to Congress 
concerning methods of modifying the 
NIRA to make it more effective. 
These proposals, presented to Con- 
gress early in 1935, reafirmed the 
basic principles of the Act. There 
was no longer a belief in the suff- 
ciency of economic trends in bringing 


1This article represents chapter XXI of a 
study by the author on The Labor Program under 
the NIRA prepared for the President’s Commit- 
tee on Industrial Analysis. 
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about adequate returns either to labor 
or to management. A positive de- 
gree of public direction and control 
was considered necessary to effect by 
compulsion the changes which could 
not be attained by voluntary action. 
Government regulation was felt to be 
imperative to make industry’s con- 
duct conform to the stated public pur- 
poses with respect to labor conditions. 
It was recognized that government 
must furnish a means of aiding in the 
reconciliation of the diverse claims of 
conflicting interests in order to make 
for smooth economic advance as well 
as to attain social stability. It was 
no longer held to be sufficient that 
there should be only provisions for 
the adjustment of individual disputes 
through conciliation or arbitration. 
A declaration of policy, standards for 
guidance, and means of securing the 
resolution of industrial conflicts were 
considered essential. Stabilization of 
terms and conditions of employment 
had to be achieved on a permanent 
basis through specific action on an in- 
dustry-wide basis; otherwise advances 
in individual areas would be threat- 
ened. 

Elements of amending labor policy 
were enunciated in the Act itself; 
more were developed in the course of 
codification; and others were gener- 
ally approved by the diverse interests 
represented within the NRA. The 
NIRA had declared definitely in fa- 
vor of collective bargaining by assur- 
ing protection to employees who or- 
ganized themselves for this purpose. 
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Moreover, it called upon the Presi- 
dent to afford employers and em- 
ployees every opportunity for such 
bargaining for the development of 
agreements. 

In the codification of industry, the 
elimination of child labor and other 
social abuses associated with the 
sweatshop or subnormal labor condi- 
tions became definitely accepted pol- 
icies. The consensus among ll 
groups, including employers and em- 
ployees, was that a system of regula- 
tion of wages, hours and general la- 
bor conditions was desirable, and that 
the NRA, by pursuing a policy of la- 
bor reform and stabilization, would 
help general recovery. 

In the development of a system of 
regulation of labor conditions, it was 
recognized that labor representation 
and active participation were essen- 
tial. Experience disclosed that when 
this participation was lacking, Labor’s 
interests, which were recognized as 
being distinct from and yet comple- 
mentary to those of employers, were 
not given sufficient consideration. 

Although there was no general 
agreement in NRA concerning the 
place of trade practice control in re- 
lation to the regulation of labor con- 
ditions, two considerations stood out: 
First, that wherever trade practice 
controls tended to create stable indus- 
trial conditions they were conducive 
to both the improvement and the 
easier enforcement of terms and con- 
ditions of employment prescribed by 


law; and second that satisfactory. 


terms and conditions of employment 
in many instances required reorgani- 
zation of the methods of operation 
within an industry. 


The NRA was established pri- 


marily to meet the conditions and the 











demands for new economic policy cre- 
ated by the depression. Its contribu- 
tions to recovery were of considerable 
magnitude. Largely through its pro- 
gram for the shortening of weekly 
hours, it effected an increase in em- 
ployment. Although the total in- 
crease was not due exclusively to the 
shortening of hours, a considerable 
portion of it was undoubtedly the 
product of this influence, since the 
major proportion of the increase in 
employment took place during the 
NRA period when industrial produc- 
tion was on the decline and employ- 
ment might have been expected to de- 
crease. The estimated total increase 
in employment in NRA industries be- 
tween June, 1933, and the average of 
the first 5 months of 1935 was 2,05 5,- 
ooo persons. Basic weekly hours 
were generally established at 40 hours 
per week, but average maximum 
weekly hours in many industries ex- 
ceeded, and in other cases equaled, 
the prevailing average full-time week 
in 1929. The large number of toler- 
ances, exceptions and exemptions 
moderated the decreases provided for 
by the codes. Plants and employees 
working beyond the industry average 
full-time week were brought within 
these limits. Industries with flat max- 
imum hour provisions, which recog- 
nized the basic week as the maximum 
week, made striking reductions. 

With respect to wages, NRA led 
to distinct increases in the average 
hourly earnings of the worker. Aver- 
age hourly earnings, between June, 
1933, and the first 5 months of 1935, 
rose from 43.9 cents to 57.2 cents, or 
30.3 percent. Average actual weekly 
earnings increased by 11.9 percent. 
These increases were largely due to 
additions to the hourly earnings of 
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the employees at or below the mini- 
mum wage, rather than to the earn- 
ings of those previously receiving a 
higher rate. While code rates could 
be evaded, and the codes provided 
many loopholes, they nevertheless 
exerted sufficient pressure to effect 
these increases. As a result, many in- 
dustries paying unusually low wages 
were required to pay code minima. 
These were also frequently low in 
terms of NRA’s own standards. The 
employees previously receiving wages 
above the minimum also shared in the 
hourly wage increase, but, with the 
reduction in hours, generally did not 
receive enough to maintain actual 
weekly earnings, much less previous 
full-time weekly earnings. The an- 


nual income of workers for three 
NRA industrial groups roe from 
$874 to $1,068 between 1932 and 


1935. Total average monthly labor 
income in NRA industries also ex- 
panded from $1,627,000,000 in June, 
1933, to $2,022,000,000 in the first 5 
months of 1935. Labor’s share of 
the total income of these industries 
was raised from 65.8 to 66.2 percent. 

The relationship of wage rates to 
price and general cost of production 
had no place in this report. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
during the months of May, June and 
July, 1933, wholesale prices jumped 
considerably, although actual labor 
cost per unit of output in the manu- 
facturing industries was declining. It 
is interesting to note, however, that 
much of the increased labor cost dur- 
ing the NRA period was due to the 
increase of the wages of employees to 
the minimum or slightly above. The 
influence of wage increases on price 
increases under the NRA, because of 
the complexity of the problems in- 


volved, would necessitate a careful 
appraisal, for which adequate data 
are not available, especially in view 
of the economies frequently intro- 
duced as a result of the increases in 
labor rates. 

In the actual development of the 
NRA labor program, progress was 
made in the elimination of abuses and 
the control of general labor condi- 
tions. Child labor, where it was pro- 
hibited, disappeared almost entirely. 
Safe and healthful working condi- 
tions were more vigorously advocated 
in many industries. More exacting 
requirements were adopted concern- 
ing methods of wage payment. A so- 
lution for the control of the stretch- 
out was being worked out. The prob- 
lem of defining working time ap- 
peared, and regulations were drafted. 
Techniques for the control of the 
owner-operator who defied control 
of any sort were being effected. The 
abuses involved in employer and em- 
ployee contracting and in homework 
were being removed. The whole 
front of industrial difficulties which 
undermined labor standards and made 
for subnormal working conditions in 
industry was being attacked and effec- 
tive means were being wrought for 
control. While some of these issues 
were still in the stage of being studied, 
and the elements of a solution being 
sought, great progress was made in 
understanding and mastery of them. 
Under NRA, study of operative con- 
ditions facilitated solution of many 
problems, and permitted a deliberate 
program for the improvement of 
working conditions to be substituted 
for the previously prevailing unco- 
ordinated and isolated attempts to 
clear up these issues. 
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NRA found that what had been 
considered the conflicting objectives 
of greater and of more regularized 
employment were supplementary to 
each other rather than irreconcilable. 
In many codes a definite program on 
hours of work was made to achieve 
both of these purposes, as well as to 
effect the goal of a shorter workweek. 
The wage program was also adjusted 
to the shortened workweek, with pro- 
visions for proper wage increases to 
compensate partially or fully for the 
reductions in the full-time work sched- 
ule. The two programs were best 
realized through the pressure of both 
law and employee expectations and 
demands. Permanent wage control 
for employees receiving wages above 
the minimum was found to require a 
definite wage basing point or wage 
schedule scheme. 

The control of labor conditions was 
found to be a most significant fair 
trade practice, particularly in indus- 
tries where labor cost constituted a 
high proportion of the total or direct 
cost. The establishment of basic la- 
bor terms did much to stabilize com- 
petition. It served to protect the 
higher labor standards existing in in- 
dividual plants, localities or indus- 
tries, from being destroyed by com- 
petitors in low wage paying plants or 
areas. It prevented to some degree 
the dislocation of industry caused by 
the migration induced by wage ad- 
vantages. Labor legislation did not 
destroy the competitive nature of 
commercial relations, but merely es- 
tablished one of the conditions under 
which such competition was to be con- 
ducted. 

In addition to these contributions 
to industrial stability and economic 
advance, the NRA’s declaration in 


favor of independent labor organi- 
zation and collective bargaining pro- 
moted the development of labor 
groups. In the NRA period, trade 
union organizations sprang up in 
many industries and considerable 
progress was made toward the reali- 
zation of the NIRA declaration for 
“united action of labor and manage- 
ment.” Company unions and em- 
ployee representation plans also de- 
veloped. The government sought to 
protect and advance the cause of col- 
lective bargaining through special 
boards, but was greatly handicapped. 

Codes submitted solely by employ- 
ers and without the participation or 
consultation of labor, were found to 
be least adequate from the point of 
view of contents, drafting and admin- 
istration machinery, and generally 
aroused contention. Being framed 
primarily for ironing out the differ- 
ences among employers due to vary- 
ing economic and competitive situa- 
tions, they frequently did not meet 
the standards set for adequate reali- 
zation of the NRA labor goals. 
Codes negotiated between organized 
labor groups and employers, on the 
other hand, generally contained the 
highest standards of employment, 
were most effectively administered, 
and had the most successful results 
for industry and labor alike. Strong 
labor organization in an industry was 
found to assure the most effective 
codes. Labor groups continued to 
ask for recognition, where it did not 
already exist, in the negotiation, ad- 
ministration, and enforcement of 
codes, in order that there might be 
provided both a place and a proper 
hearing for labor’s views. The pres- 
ence of their representatives on code 
administrative bodies was found to 
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the employees at or below the mini- 
mum wage, rather than to the earn- 
ings of those previously receiving a 
higher rate. While code rates could 
be evaded, and the codes provided 
many loopholes, they nevertheless 
exerted sufficient pressure to effect 
these increases. As a result, many in- 
dustries paying unusually low wages 
were required to pay code minima. 
These were also frequently low in 
terms of NRA’s own standards. The 
employees previously receiving wages 
above the minimum also shared in the 
hourly wage increase, but, with the 
reduction in hours, generally did not 
receive enough to maintain actual 
weekly earnings, much less previous 
full-time weekly earnings. The an- 
nual income of workers for three 
NRA industrial groups rose from 


$874 to $1,068 between 1932 and 


1935. Total average monthly labor 
income in NRA industries also ex- 
panded from $1,627,000,000 in June, 
1933, to $2,022,000,000 in the first 5 
months of 1935. Labor’s share of 
the total income of these industries 
was raised from 65.8 to 66.2 percent. 

The relationship of wage rates to 
price and general cost of production 
had no place in this report. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
during the months of May, June and 
July, 1933, wholesale prices jumped 
considerably, although actual labor 
cost per unit of output in the manu- 
facturing industries was declining. It 
is interesting to note, however, that 
much of the increased labor cost dur- 
ing the NRA period was due to the 
increase of the wages of employees to 
the minimum or slightly above. The 
influence of wage increases on price 
increases under the NRA, because of 
the complexity of the problems in- 


volved, would necessitate a careful 
appraisal, for which adequate data 
are not available, especially in view 
of the economies frequently intro- 
duced as a result of the increases in 
labor rates. 

In the actual development of the 
NRA labor program, progress was 
made in the elimination of abuses and 
the control of general labor condi- 
tions. Child labor, where it was pro- 
hibited, disappeared almost entirely. 
Safe and healthful working condi- 
tions were more vigorously advocated 
in many industries. More exacting 
requirements were adopted concern- 
ing methods of wage payment. A so- 
lution for the control of the stretch- 
out was being worked out. The prob- 
lem of defining working time ap- 
peared, and regulations were drafted. 
Techniques for the control of the 
owner-operator who defied control 
of any sort were being effected. The 
abuses involved in employer and em- 
ployee contracting and in homework 
were being removed. The whole 
front of industrial difficulties which 
undermined labor standards and made 
for subnormal working conditions in 
industry was being attacked and effec- 
tive means were being wrought for 
control. While some of these issues 
were still in the stage of being studied, 
and the elements of a solution being 
sought, great progress was made in 
understanding and mastery of them. 
Under NRA, study of operative con- 
ditions facilitated solution of many 
problems, and permitted a deliberate 
program for the improvement of 
working conditions to be substituted 
for the previously prevailing unco- 
ordinated and isolated attempts to 
clear up these issues. 
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NRA found that what had been 
considered the conflicting objectives 
of greater and of more regularized 
employment were supplementary to 
each other rather than irreconcilable. 
In many codes a definite program on 
hours of work was made to achieve 
both of these purposes, as well as to 
effect the goal of a shorter workweek. 
The wage program was also adjusted 
to the shortened workweek, with pro- 
visions for proper wage increases to 
compensate partially or fully for the 
reductions in the full-time work sched- 
ule. The two programs were best 
realized through the pressure of both 
law and employee expectations and 
demands. Permanent wage control 
for employees receiving wages above 
the minimum was found to require a 
definite wage basing point or wage 
schedule scheme. 

The control of labor conditions was 
found to be a most significant fair 
trade practice, particularly in indus- 
tries where labor cost constituted a 
high proportion of the total or direct 
cost. The establishment of basic la- 
bor terms did much to stabilize com- 
petition. It served to protect the 
higher labor standards existing in in- 
dividual plants, localities or indus- 
tries, from being destroyed by com- 
petitors in low wage paying plants or 
areas. It prevented to some degree 
the dislocation of industry caused by 
the migration induced by wage ad- 
vantages. Labor legislation did not 
destroy the competitive nature of 
commercial relations, but merely es- 
tablished one of the conditions under 
which such competition was to be con- 
ducted. 

In addition to these contributions 
to industrial stability and economic 
advance, the NRA’s declaration in 


favor of independent labor organi- 
zation and collective bargaining pro- 
moted the development of labor 
groups. In the NRA period, trade 
union organizations sprang up in 
many industries and considerable 
progress was made toward the reali- 
zation of the NIRA declaration for 
“united action of labor and manage- 
ment.” Company unions and em- 
ployee representation plans also de- 
veloped. The government sought to 
protect and advance the cause of col- 
lective bargaining through special 
boards, but was greatly handicapped. 

Codes submitted solely by employ- 
ers and without the participation or 
consultation of labor, were found to 
be least adequate from the point of 
view of contents, drafting and admin- 
istration machinery, and generally 
aroused contention. Being framed 
primarily for ironing out the differ- 
ences among employers due to vary- 
ing economic and competitive situa- 
tions, they frequently did not meet 
the standards set for adequate reali- 
zation of the NRA labor goals. 
Codes negotiated between organized 
labor groups and employers, on the 
other hand, generally contained the 
highest standards of employment, 
were most effectively administered, 
and had the most successful results 
for industry and labor alike. Strong 
labor organization in an industry was 
found to assure the most effective 
codes. Labor groups continued to 
ask for recognition, where it did not 
already exist, in the negotiation, ad- 
ministration, and enforcement of 
codes, in order that there might be 
provided both a place and a proper 
hearing for labor’s views. The pres- 
ence of their representatives on code 
administrative bodies was found to 
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be of distinct value to the administra- 
tion. In many instances, however, 
workers were not sufficiently organ- 
ized for such representation. 

In developing regulations of labor 
conditions, the NRA soon recognized 
that a primary requisite was a flexible 
instrument. E co no mic conditions, 
pressures, varying strengths of the 
conflicting parties, and problems are 
all subject to change. In adminis- 
tration, first plans are often found to 
fail; lessons are learned and new tech- 
niques discovered; provision thus 
needs to be made for easy adjustment. 
While the actual revision of the terms 
and conditions of a code or law was 
a difficult matter, periodic reviews 
were found of value. 

Second in importance to flexibility, 
NRA found, the necessity for ade- 
quate opportunities for public discus- 
sion of its experience. Labor legisla- 
tion affected the lives of individual 
employees and the conduct of many 
enterprises. The Government had a 
stake in seeing that these effects were 
in accord with the public interest. 
Continuous current studies were nec- 
essary, as well as opportunities for 
the parties directly affected to present 
summaries of their own experience. 

The NRA undertook to regulate 
labor conditions in a vast area of 
American industry. It reached most 
of these industries successfully. In 
several instances it found itself un- 
equal to the task because of the basic 
deficiencies of its own organization; 
for example, it did not succeed in deal- 
ing adequately with the enforcement 
of labor provisions in service indus- 
tries, as it had not solved this same 
problem for industries in which the 
units were larger and fewer and in 
which there were more responsible 
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employers. But in undertaking to 
regulate a broad range of industries, 
it learned of threads of independence 
of industries that had not been super- 
ficially apparent. Codification and 
regulation were found most effective 
when they covered the widest range 
of interdependent similarly situated 
industrial groups and was greatly 
handicapped when this situation was 
conspicuously absent. 

Uniformity in the minimum terms 
of employment was found to be ad- 
ministratively helpful and necessary 
to fair competition in the employment 
of labor. National regulation was 
found essential, as competition was 
national in scope. With respect to 
the number of different types of sup- 
plementary controls which should be 
undertaken in a single industry, it was 
found that a complete program to 
meet the major industrial problems 
and loopholes was important, since 
the success of the basic NRA purposes 
was dependent upon these controls. 

Effective administration and en- 
forcement of labor law required an 
agency alert to the importance of the 
law as to both the present and future 
welfare of the workers and of the in- 
dustry. Generally it was found by 
the NRA that bipartisan committees 
drafted from the particular industry 
formed the most effective technique 
in the realm of labor law administra- 
tion. 

Enforcement of labor legislation 
under the NRA was largely depend- 
ent upon voluntary compliance; but 
of the three chief types of pressure 
used, the pressure of public opinion, 
pressure from within the industry it- 
self, pressure of organized groups of 
employees, the last was found to be 
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most effective. Where these private 
pressures proved inadequate, the 
NRA was required to use its coercive 
force. 

The NRA represented a conscious 
and distinct effort to remove some of 
the labor evils in industry and made 
considerable advances in this direc- 
tion. Its most outstanding contribu- 
tion to labor was to reduce the full- 
time workweek. The unusyally low 
wages and abuses in some industries 
were largely eliminated. Despite the 
failings in section 7 (a) and in its ad- 
ministration, the declaration as public 
policy of the provision for the protec- 
tion of the workers’ individual right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
represented a landmark in the devel- 
opment not only of labor organiza- 
tion but of labor legislation. An open 
forum was offered for the discussion 
of industrial practice and permitted 
each party under government super- 
vision to become better acquainted 
with the other’s problems. The NRA 
while it existed provided a mechanism 
for improvement of industrial stand- 
ards and the furtherance of the dem- 
ocratic process of adjustment. 
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The NRA at its close had passed 


through a period of transition and 
was developing a permanently appli- 
cable program for the control of the 
terms and conditions of employment. 
NRA officials felt the need for a 
coordinated and complete system of 
national labor legislation, developed 
under a single governmental agency 
and able to wrestle with all the issues 
involved in adequate labor standards 
in industry. 

Many government officials, as well 
as industrial and labor leaders, recog- 
nized that there had been numerous 
shortcomings and errors in the judg- 
ment of NRA, but considered that 
most of these were due to lack of 
precedent, insufficient knowledge, the 
need for haste, inadequate powers in 
the hands of the Government for codi- 
fication or enforcement, and the prob- 
lems inherent in a period of transition 
from economic depression to prosper- 
ity. The loss of the NRA was felt 
to be a blow to industrial, labor and 
public interest and many people con- 
tinued to advocate the restoration of 
the type of control and regulation un- 


dertaken in the NIRA labor program. 


A FAREWELL 


Wherever thou art, my love will follow thee 
Deep in thy breast; ; 
And when thou art weary of the land, the sea, 
Christ give thee rest! 


Whenever to heaven thou dost lift thine eyes 


Where in the west 


The star of evening shadows Paradise, 


Christ give thee rest! 


When thou are weary, ready to take thy sleep 


Fulfilled and blest, 


Into His hands thy heart I give to keep; 


Christ give thee rest! 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE, Commonweal. 





HOW TO KEEP UNION RECORDS 


These suggestions are addressed to the financial officers of locals who do not have to 
follow a prescribed form of accounts laid down by their internationals. It is hoped that 
it may prove helpful even when a prescribed form is in use, but the primary purpose is to 
assist the local treasurer or secretary who has no ruled forms and instructions to steer by. 
Follow in a general way the instructions given herein, but use your own ingenuity when 
you need to. Don’t make a bible out of it. Above all, ask questions. Ask your auditor, 
your bank, your international organizer. Sound finances are the backbone of trade union 
strength and growth. The man above all others to help make them sound is yourself. 

This applies to locals only. District work, regional work, international work is not 


dealt with except in passing. 


To keep local records, one does not need to be a trained bookkeeper. 
The best asset is a certain amount of common sense; a 


have heard of “double-entry.” 


realization that “what comes in must go out, or be on hand.” 


One need never 


A reasonable ability to 


add, subtract and carry forward, legible handwriting, legible figures—these must be com- 
bined with common sense. 
the job. 

These suggestions were proposed several years ago by Stuart Chase. 
minor deletions this. manuscript is unchanged. 


financial secretary of Local No. 

99 of the International Floor 
Layers’ Union. The local has just 
been organized. One hundred men 
have signed up. The international 
ofice has forwarded no regular ac- 
counting books, as it does not ask its 
locals to keep their books in a specified 
way. What it does ask is regular pay- 
ment for stamps forwarded, and quar- 
terly reports of financial affairs from 
all locals. 

Each of the 100 men in your local 
has paid an initiation fee of $25, and 
each has paid a month’s dues or more, 
at $2.50 a month. The international 
has forwarded 125 initiation stamps 
at $5 each, and 500 dues stamps at $1 
each and wants payment for the same 
at once. 

You have put the proper stamps in 
the men’s books; you have taken the 
men’s money; you have, of course, 
some stamps left aver. You sit down 
to make a record of all that has hap- 
pened at this first regular meeting. 
What shall you do? What account- 
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hn you have been elected 


With these qualities one need not be afraid to undertake 


Except for a few 


ing books shall you purchase? How 
shall you keep your records? 

You have a list of names of the men 
who have paid; you have the money 
paid; you have some stamps. Pretty 
soon you must pay some of the money 
out—particularly to the international 
for the stamps advanced. Headquar- 
ters wants immediate payment. In 
the future you will have to send them 
money before you get stamps, but be- 
cause you are a new local they have 
trusted you this first time. Other 
creditors probably want immediate 
payment, too. 

Money has come in; money must 
soon go out. We must have a record 
of cash receipts and another record of 
cash payments. Furthermore the 
meeting has voted—very wisely—to 
pass all its money transactions 
through the bank. You have been 
ordered to deposit in the Federated 
Union Bank every cent that comes in, 
and make all payments possible by 
check. The international organizer 
has explained how doing this makes 
the bank in a sense your auditor, and 
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how much more difficult it is for finan- 
cial affairs to go wrong if this method 
is followed. So you will have to get a 
bank book and a check book as well 
as the other record books. 


You can work out some books for 
yourself and meet the emergency as 
hundreds of financial secretaries have 
met it in the past. Experience has 
shown, however, that three books— 
besides your bank book and your check 
book—will give you what you need. 
These books are: 


1. A day book for cash received 
from the men. 

2. Amember’s ledger to show how 
each man stands from month to 
month. 

3. Atreasurer’s cash book to show 
the day book totals and other cash 
received, on one side, and all pay- 
ments on the other side. 


If all money is really deposited in 
the bank, and payments all made by 
check, the balance in the treasurer’s 
cash. book should always reconcile 
with the balance as shown by the bank. 


You decide to follow this proce- 
dure, and to secure these three stand- 
ard books. But first you add up the 
sums which stand opposite each man’s 
name on your temporary record. You 
count the cash on the desk before you 
and see that it agrees with the total 
sum as added and then you make 
tracks for the Federated Union Bank, 
open an account in the name of Local 
No. 99—with one other officer beside 
yourself (preferably the president) 
to sign all checks—and deposit that 
money. With that off your chest, 
you can breathe a sigh of relief and 
get down to the business of buying the 
books and writing them up. 
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You go to a stationers and get two 
six-column cash books. 

The store clerk will show you if 
you ask him how to put in the sheets, 
the alphabet tabs between the sheets, 
how to remove sheets, how to lock the 
pages together. 

Also get a loose leaf book, 8%4x11, 
with lines ruled horizontally, for your 
Members’ Ledger, and a set of al- 
phabetical tabs to fit it. 


The Day Book 


When you get the three books to 
your desk, you take one of the six- 
column books, label it the “day book” 
on the outside, and start to work with 
it first. Your job is to copy into it the 
temporary list of the money already 
collected from the men. You enter 
every man’s name, his number (if he 
has one), the total amount he has paid 
in, in the first column, and the subdi- 
visions into initiation or dues in the 
other columns. 

Thus you write in headings for the 
columns in the day book, covering the 
different kind of payments the men 
make. If they pay for honorary 
stamps you make a heading for that; 
if special assessments are levied (and 
they are likely to from time to time) 
you make a heading for that. The 
column headings need not be the same 
on every page, for the nature of the 
receipts will change from time to time. 

When you have copied the whole 
list into the day book and distributed 
each payment to the proper columns, 
you add the columns up there. See 
that Column 1 agrees with the total 
of the other columns. 

Here is what your Day Book will 
look like after you have made entries 
in it: 
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DAY BOOK (Cash received first meeting) 


Special Payments 
Amt from 
Honorary 

Stamps 


Total 
Cash 
Received 


Initia- Due Stamps 
tion No. 
Fees Stmps. Amt. 


Special 
Assts. 


Member 


Year No. 


Mayro J. 





Adams 2.50 


5.00 


27.50 
30.00 
25.00 
35.00 
27.50 


25.00 1 
25.00 2 
2500... 
25.00 4 
25.00 1 


10.00 


H. Evarts 2.50 


Etc. 
Etc. 





Total for meeting 


So far so good. But a pretty little 
job remains. You now have to bal- 
ance your day book totals against your 
stamps on hand. 

The totals (as shown above) make 
it clear that the 100 men in the local 
have paid you: 

For 100 initiation stamps at $25.00. . . .$2,500.00 
For 200 dues stamps at 2.50.... 500.00 


A total of 


This money you know is already in 
the bank, but have you put the right 
number of stamps in the members’ 
books, and have you the right amount 
left over? Well, how many stamps 
ought you to have on hand? 

You got from the international 125 initiation 
stamps. 
You have received money for.. 100 


So you ought to have left 


Count ’em! You’ve got five strips 
of fiveeach? Fine! That’s all right. 
Now for the dues: 


You got from the international 500 dues stamps. 
You have received money for. 200 


So you ought to have left.... 300 


Count ’em! Good! 

Remember that the number of 
stamps given out to members as shown 
by the column in the day book, mul- 
tiplied by the face value of the stamps, 


$3000.00 $2500.00 


200 $500.00 


must equal the total cash received 
column (i. e., if the column shows 200 
dues stamps, the money column for 
dues stamps should equal 200X $2.50 
or $500). 

Now you know that your day book 
is all right, and that your stamps on 
hand are all right. It is a good idea at 
this point to put your stamps carefully 
away in a stout, brown envelope, to- 
gether with a slip showing the num- 
ber received from the international, 
the number paid out, and the balance 
on hand on such and such a date. 
When you get another batch from 
the international, record it on the 
slip, and after meeting nights record 
the number paid out and the new 
balances. It is a good thing to have 
this little book handy when the audi- 
tor comes around. 

Next meeting night, if business is 
not too brisk, you can perhaps enter 
the money secured from the men and 
the stamps given out right in the day 
book as the members come up to you. 
But if they come too fast you may 
have again to make a temporary list 
to be later copied in the day book. 
You save one operation, of course, 
if you can write the record in the day 
book once and for all. (If members 
pay you at your office or your home, 
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then you surely ought to record the 
transaction right in the day book, for 
there will be no hurry as there some- 
times is on meeting nights. ) 

Now this is the way to keep the 
day book: Record names, numbers, 
amounts, spread to proper column, 
add columns, count cash and see that 
it agrees with total column, deposit 
cash. Count stamps and see they 
agree with number given out as shown 
by columns. If all this can be done 
immediately after the meeting so 
much the better. (Though of course 
you often can not deposit the money 
until the next day.) 


Treasurer’s Cash Book, Receipts 


Let’s go back to your desk where 
you've the new books, and made the 
first day book entries. Now take the 
other six-column book, label it treas- 
urer’s cash book on the outside, and 
open to page 2 and 3. Page 2 is 
going to be for cash receipts, page 3 
for cash payments. 

You enter the day book totals. 
Only the totals. It is not necessary 
to copy all the men’s names over 
again. The treasurer’s cash book 
receipts side is for day book totals 
and for such money as doesn’t get 
into the day book at all—say a loan 
you receive, or bank interest, or re- 





ceipts from an entertainment. But 
if you sell ball tickets to members, 
it’s a good plan to run them through 
the day book in a special column pro- 
vided for the purpose—just like an 
assessment or anything else. ) 

So day book totals and miscel- 
laneous receipts run into the left-hand 
pages of the treasurer’s cash book, 
and the total of these items should 
always be in agreement with the total 
deposited in the bank. 

Below is what your Treasurer’s 
Cash Book, Receipts, will look like 
after you have made entries in it. 

Before going on to explain how to 
set up page 3, or the right-hand side 
of the cash book, let’s clean up the last 
job that has to do with receipts, the— 


Member’s Ledger 


This is the loose-leaf book with 
alphabetical tabs. The theory of this 
book is to keep track of members, to 
see if White and O’Sullivan have paid 
up their assessments, or are behind 
in their dues, or ahead of their dues; 
and who has got to be dropped, and 
so forth. It also may be, as we shall 
describe later, a very valuable perma- 
nent record of trade union statistics. 
You take a sheet for each man. This 
first time it means 100 sheets. You 
write his name, address and number 


TREASURER’S CASH BOOK—Receipts 


Day Total Cash 
Book Received @ Initiation Dues Hon’ry Assmts. Mise. 





Date Explanation Page Deposited Fee Stamps Stamps Receipts 
May 10 Total of meeting.......... I 3000.00 2500.00 500 Vesa seen 
17 Total of meeting.......... 3 705.00 250.00 350 5 100.00 
24 Total of meeting.......... 7 463.00 50.00 400 3 10.00 ian 
2¢ BOE GION 2. 6.00.00 ese 4 RP oer ee ae. sabade 15 
Re Ak ee a ei eee ean ete yup 0 ncackery) eee in 
Mes ON ae kt ih ee eee Sac. | “aaa! | Gueen 





Total for month 
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at the top. You put down the date of 
his initiation and answer every ques- 
tion on the card that you can find out. 
Then with the day book open in front 
of you you do what we bookkeepers 
call “post” from the day book to the 
ledger sheet. That is, you transfer 
the sum as shown by the day book to 
each member’s special sheet. After 
you have “‘posted”’ you make a check 
mark, like this V, against the day 
book item. 

Here, is what your Member’s 
Ledger will look like after you have 
made entries in it. 
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Each member is entitled to a Mem- 
ber’s Card. Have cards printed like 
the form shown on page 607, and 
enter on each member’s card the 
money he pays you. 


Treasurer’s Cash Book—Payments 


So much for cash received. Now 
what are you going to do about pay- 
ments? This is a matter which inter- 
ests you in more ways than one. 
You’ve just paid about $10 for new 
books out of your own pocket! Also 
the international has to be paid for 
the stamps advanced. Also there is 


MEMBER’S LEDGER PAGE 


Name—Adams, J. 
Address—259 Fourth St. 


No. 2601 
Date of Initiation: May 1o, 1925 





Day 
Book 
Page 


Memorandum Initiation 








After all the sheets have been made 
out, you put them in the binder—all 
the names beginning with A, back of 
the A tab, and B names back of the 
B tab, and so on. Then you lock the 
binder—as the clerk showed you— 
and there is your member’s ledger 
complete. If the president asks you 
how does Cohen stand, you turn to 
the C’s, find Cohen’s sheet, and say 
““He’s paid three months in advance,” 
or whatever it may be. 

And the same way after every meet- 
ing, or whenever the day book is 
written up, you come along in a day 
or two and “post” the items to the 
member’s ledger, leaving a check 
mark on the day book to show the 
job’s been done. 


the hall rent to be paid... and 
quite a few other things. 

The making of payments is simple. 
You take the stationer’s bill for the 
books to the next meeting, together 
with the international’s bill for the 
stamps, the rent bill, and all the other 
bills you have received and approved. 
These are read out in meeting and 
approved—or turned down, as the 
case may be. Mostly, they are ap- 
proved. Then some officer—prefer- 
ably the president or the secretary— 
puts his initial on them and returns 
them to you for payment. You take 
your check book, make out the checks, 
get another officer’s signature on the 
check if the constitution so provides, 





ee RSL ESCs oT Re 














Name...... Adams, J. 

Date of Initiation...... March 1, 1928. 
ee 42. Es <niaie Male. 
Number of Children... .3. 

Where born...... Hartford, Mo. 


Present Shop...... 125 Elmer St. 
Transferred from Other Union or Local.......... 


Dues 
Jan. 
Feb, 
March rz 85 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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MEMBER’S CARD 
Address...... 159 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Married...... Yes. 

Ages....10, 7, 4. 

Nationality...... American. 

EE cs core cenw cawteeseens Education...... Sixth grade, grammar school. 
NS acces 5s kone cea ek sete Weekly Average Earnings...... $30. 

Extent of Unemployment....About eight weeks per year. 


Assessments 

































and so pay all the bills—including the 
$10 to yourself for the books. 

At least every week you take the 
check book and write up the right- 
hand side of the treasurer’s cash book 
from the check stubs—that is, make 
a record of all checks paid out. Now 
supposing the day after the first meet- 
ing you paid out the following checks: 


No. 1. To headquarters for stamps 
advanced. 

No. 2. To yourself for books pur- 
chased. 


No. 3. To landlord for hall rent. 

No. 4. To printer for sundry print- 
ing. 

No. 5. To telephone company. 

Then with the stub record of these 
checks as shown by the check book, 
you would turn to page 3 of the treas- 
urer’s cash book and make the proper 
headings and entries. 

Just as in the case of receipts, the 
first column shows the total paid, the 
inside columns the division into the 
kind of payment. If you want to have 























Like this: 
TREASURER’S CASH BOOK—Payments 
Check Total Head- Office Mise. 
Date Explanation No. Paid quarters Expense Rent Salaries Expse. 
May 12 H’dq’ts for stamps........ _ <_< ew ee ee ee 
Donald Co., Books ....... 2 a eee OE cacy, aaewae suneme 
X. Y. Realty Co., Hall.... 3 a Be “Siseee: -secuen 
Walton Bros., Print’g .... 4 2000 ....;. Re) <coracan “Segue!  eadtaan 
sg Telesales Ce. .....-5... 5 CO -asas4x BE? Sckiwe® lncukeny Lion 
Bro. Shaw, Treas. ....... 6 OO kiaGes. <seeens: examen OO ecakss. 
14 Donation, Mrs. Welsh ... 7 Me? wsuueer éeuses. saunas. “saneen 25.00 
DA SC onvcaee tie + Gahews. osentar | Skates Seompede. goalies 
a ee en ee ee ee ee ee 


















140.00 105.00 
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more than five kinds of expense 
classes, get a book with more columns 
—say a ten or twelve column cash 
book. 

We now have on the left-hand side 
of the treasurer’s cash book all day 
book totals and other receipts, duly 
deposited in the bank. We have on 
the right-hand side all checks drawn. 
Add the amounts on each side sepa- 


rately; find the totals; subtract the . 


smaller sum—probably the amount 
on the right-hand side—from the 
larger sum, the amount on the left 
side—the difference between the two 
sums will be the cash balance on hand. 
The balance of this book must be 
reconciled with the bank balance. It’s 
gotto. In this way the bank becomes 
a sort of perpetual auditor of your 
accounts. 


Reconciling With the Bank 


At the end of each month when 
the bank sends you a statement to- 
gether with the cancelled checks, after 
making sure that you have written all 
the month’s transactions into the 
treasurer’s cash book, you should 
“balance” the treasurer’s cash book 
and compare the result with the bank 
statement. The two balances very 
seldom agree in actual amount, be- 
cause some of the checks you have 
drawn late in the month and entered 
in the cash book have not yet been 
received by the bank. Again a dis- 
honored check might have been 
charged by the bank against the union 
account but you were not informed of 
it. By merely subtracting the sum 
total of the checks outstanding from 
the bank balance, and subtracting the 
amount of the dishonored check from 
the cash book balance, the two will be 
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equal. This is called reconciliation of 
the balances. 


Currency Payments 


Suppose you can’t make all pay- 
ments by check. When, for instance, 
some of your payments are very small 
you may need consequently a sum on 
hand for small cash payments. [If this 
is necessary, draw a check to “office 
fund.” Cash the check at the bank. 
Put the money in a tin box in the office. 
When anything is paid out of it, put 
in a slip duly initialed for the amount 
paid. When the money in the tin box 
gets low, draw another check for the 
difference between the original check 
and amount left. If the original 
check was $25.00, and there is $1.50 
left, draw a check for $23.50. Cash 
it. Put the $23.50 in the box, and 
you’ve got $25.00 again. Meanwhile 
enter the check like all the other 
checks in the treasurer’s cash book, 
and charge the payment to “office 
expense” column. (If you want to 
run an office fund like this, get an 
accountant to show you how to start 
and record it. That’s the safest 


way.) 
Reports 


The treasurer’s cash book forms 
the basis for preparing monthly, quar- 
terly or yearly reports. As you 
should balance this book every month 
with the bank statement, it follows 
that to prepare a report, all you need 
to do is to draw off the footings of the 
columns in some such form as on 
page 607. 

When the report for June is pre- 
pared, you start with a balance on 
hand of $2,150.00. (As the local 
was organized in May, of course 
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Floor Layers’ International Union 
LOCAL 199 
FINANCIAL REPORT FOR MAY, 1925 
RECEIPTS (deposited in bank): 


Initiation fees—110 members at $25.00.................0eceeeceeceees $2,750.00 
I os nwo acwnnaieuenuowesaeene snuaseen 875.00 
RN I NN 5 is ies cowrecnneewcdevsicseeeeceassee suse 14.00 
Special assessment (benefit fund)—g95 at $5.00..................000000 475.00 
ST IIIS OE EO ooo. ois oc wc ardin ow sso ecupwe ens suewesse ouwmsean 101.00 
; NE I er Eames vg Oa urs ira csc me eh ade ENDER OSE ES 15.00 
; EES ase ene ete eee ROR ree tae ROD ET MEE ener an $4,230.00 


PAYMENTS (checks drawn): 
International Headquarters, for— 








fe Se INO OE WII oi ss sic esse we sd oneincsnasevsaswaen $625.00 
ee i ns ooo ce dbe eu nenbeneia sus eeneank 500.00 
ey I SINS OP NII. oo osc ccc doen eneneseansenedeses 50.00 
i IS IIE IE II. ngs oo nisin nsec cetmsasacsaeesoues 500.00 
DEE. ER oe cee er tietat edna tewios me Kee Kee en ee eeumeause ase ae 25.00 
en ee LS... oy hice bb acinunnnenencduvktons $1,700.00 
NY NS oie hd Sage coneus kas snubs asa eaaeksauwuerhee ns eens 140.00 
NI ar gelatin te Ghee FF «41a Baas CCAS aOR a EOE OS ONE ECT ROSHAN 60.00 
NN 2 cg. aim ad ga eo ae oie we Rare GANS eS WAS ae 75.00 
Bac fe Shs Goin vn ics c-ere be oe ACSA aI Sa RR Ea Oe 80.00 
MEIN oo oo5 5 oicacsinsto nc sabusasiouneesunreagheceya 25.00 
I 01 212, og On eee Su NS wae REARE Le dea eeu ROS 2,080.00 
i ee I 5 0 5g ook cise. a nis Sins sss aleisknneeae eae wear $2,150.00 
er ne ciac wisn go se eun Asan paosenaeeaanvieeno oes $ 
PTE IIE yo os 25 ach cas rawewsnasnmaneesauaneGbndseren 4,230.00 
MN ook area i ger aeenn ak eee mRED Tau Nee Ne sa eae es $4,230.00 
eae en Sg can aicee swe teawemeden ess eu ma uloua weenie 2,080.00 
ee ie Be, TE GU, Ge 55 6 nk ehh haces ieee sr eienicncicsancses $2,150.00 


there is no balance on May 1 for the 
first monthly report.) 

Now by combining three such 
monthly reports, you can prepare a 
report for a quarter, six for a semi- 
annual, twelve for a full year. 


Your Banking Connection 


A.—How to Open a Bank Account 


If you are secretary of a new union 
it is incumbent upon you to select a 
deposit bank for your organization. 
In selecting such an institution in your 
city you must bear in mind the follow- 


ing important points about the bank. 
In the first place the soundness and 
safety of the bank must receive your 
utmost care and consideration. Is the 
bank solvent and wholly reliable? 
This is the most important question 
you must ask yourself in choosing a 
bank. 

Anyone who can read a balance 
sheet understandingly can get a great 
deal of information out of such a 
financial statement. The items: capi- 
tal, surplus, and undivided profits, tell 
a great deal to the initiated as to the 
solvency and conservatism of the 
bank. If capital and surplus are good 
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and if in addition there is an accumu- 
lation of undivided profit in the bank, 
it is evident that the bank is realizing 
a profit and moreover is not distribut- 
ing it all to its stockholders. It means 
then that the bank is conservative and 
careful. The layman, however, can 
not depend upon these balance sheet 
items alone. He must go somewhat 
by the reputation of the bank, the 
standing of its officers, the appearance 
of its place of business and the type 
of its personnel. All these factors 
will help him judge the bank. 

Again national and state banks are 
under the supervision respectively of 
national and state inspectors and are 
as a rule dependable on that account. 
Furthermore a bank belonging to the 
Federal Reserve system has advan- 
tages over those that do not belong. 
In addition a larger bank offers more 
advantages to a depositor than a 
small one. Not only can the former 
render more and better services, but 
it adds a certain prestige to the de- 
positor’s standing to have an account 
with a large bank. 

Besides the matter of safety you 
should consider the services rendered 
by the bank. If the bank is open at 
night it has an advantage to a de- 
positor. This is especially an advan- 
tage to the secretary of a union, since 
he need not run the risk of keeping a 
large sum of money collected in the 
evening at the meeting of his union 
in his house over night, but can de- 
posit it at once at his bank. 

Last but not least you should con- 
sider the attitude of the officers of the 
bank toward labor unions. Of course 
you would not care to deposit union 
money or do business with enemies of 
labor. These are some of the points 
which the secretary of a union should 


consider carefully before he decides 
upon the bank of deposit for his or- 
ganization. 

After the matter of choosing a 
bank has been settled, it should be 
brought up at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, the Finance 
Committee, or the entire membership 
(depending on the constitutional pro- 
vision of the union). To authorize 
this action of deposit, a resolution to 
that effect must be passed and certified 
to by the secretary. This resolution 
should read as shown on page 611. 

The secretary, armed with the reso- 
lution, the money, and the checks of 
the union, can now go to the bank to 
talk business with the manager or the 
president. It is a great advantage to 
a new depositor to have a card or 
letter of introduction from some 
prominent citizen known to the 
banker. It helps matters greatly at 
the first interview. 

The officer of the bank will want 
to talk things over with the repre- 
sentative of the union. He will ask 
questions. He will wish to know 
something about the union, its officers, 
its membership. He will want to find 
out all he can about this new patron. 
It is therefore important that the sec- 
retary be able to answer questions 
intelligently. This will help the or- 
ganization later in case it wishes a 
loan or some other service from the 
bank. The banker will tell you also 
about the business methods and prac- 
tices of the bank. He will probably 
mention the fact that the bank re- 
quires a minimum balance of all 
depositors. This minimum is de- 
manded in order to compensate the 
bank for the services it renders. It 
provides check books free, takes care 
of the checks issued, and goes to a 
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RESOLVED, That the Bank of be desig- 
nated as the depositary of Union No.........u.0.cp-7» and that the and 
who is (are) of the Union, be hereby authorized to with- 





draw funds by checks, drafts, or orders signed by them as such officers. 


This resolution should be certified to by the secretary as follows: 


CERTIFICATE OF AUTHORITY FOR UNINCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ACCOUNT 


L , hereby certify that I am 








(Official Title) 
and the official custodian of certain records, including the By-Laws and the minutes of the meetings 


of the members and the of the 





(Name of Organization) 


an unincorporated association doing business in ; that The 
(Name of State) 





Bank of New York has been designated as a depositary of this association, 
the officers of which, elected to hold office until their successors are elected, are: 





President 





Vice President 





Secretary 





Treasurer 











and that these officers are empowered to withdraw funds by checks, drafts or orders signed in the 
following manner: (First: Please state the number of signatures required on each check. Second: 
Should more than one signature be required, also state what officers (by title) are authorized to 
sign in conjunction with one another.) 





First: 





Second: 








Witness my hand and the official seal of this association this day of , 19 





(Signature and Official Title) 
(Seal of Association.) 


great deal of trouble in connection your bank may know whether the 
with the customers’ accounts. Hence checks deposited were accepted by 
a depositor must either keep a mini- the other banks or not. 

mum balance in the bank or pay for Some banks pay interest on large 
the services rendered him. Ifthe first deposits. You should find out on 
deposit consists mainly of checks on what sums interest is being paid. You 
other banks, the banker may ask you will also have to find out whether the 
to wait a few days before you issue bank follows the practice of mailing 
checks. This is done in order that out monthly statements or whether 
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you have to call for them; also 
whether you have to leave the pass 
book at the bank every time you want 
to balance the account. 

If everything proves satisfactory to 
all concerned the banker will give you 
two or three cards on which to put 
your signature. This is for the pur- 
pose of identifying it on the checks 
you are going to issue to the bank. 
You will therefore sign the cards in 
the way in which you want your signa- 
ture to appear on the checks. The 
signature should indicate that you are 
signing the checks as the secretary of 
the union. It should therefore be as 
follows: 

A. B. C. Union, 
John Doe, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


He may also ask for the signature of 
another officer of the union. 

The banker will now hand you two 
books, a pass book and a check book. 
The former keeps a record of the de- 
posits made in the bank; you will 
bring it with you whenever you make 
a deposit. The second book is for 
the convenience of the customer or 
patron, who from it can issue checks 
to his creditors in payment of ac- 
counts. A check is really an order by 
the depositor to the banker to pay a 
certain specified sum of money to the 
bearer on order. 


B.—How to Make Out a Check 


Before you issue a check, you 
should have the authorization of your 
organization for the payment of the 
sum of money to the person or firm to 
whom the check is made out. This 


authorization is usually written and 
signed by an official who was invested 
with this power by the union. Having 
received this authorization for the 
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issuance of the check, you should enter 
a summary of the check on the sub or 
interleaf of the check book, filling in 
the vacant spaces provided for the 
purpose. Then you should make out 
the check. First put the date in the 
date line at the top. Next fill in the 
vacant spaces in the check from left 
to right. Following the amount of 
money, fill in the unused portion of 
the money space with a wavy line. 
The figures and the writing should be 
very plain. Write the figures close to 
the dollar sign. Of course there 
should be no erasure or correction on 
a check; so if an error has been made, 
use another blank. The signature 
should agree with the one left with 
the bank for identification. 

Here is the way a check will look 
after it has been properly made out. 











No. 51 New YORK, MARCH 24, 1937 
National Bank and Trust Company 
NEW YORK CITY 
PAvromue L. Butler $50.00 
Fifty. on 





Box MAKERS’ UNION No. 110 
By WILLIAM SMITH, TREASURER 

The checks should be numbered 
consecutively and care taken that the 
numbers on check and on stub agree. 

When making out the check for 
your own salary, have some other offi- 
cer sign the check with you; otherwise 
the bank may hold up the payment of 
the check. 

To Stop Payment of a Check.—In 
case a check has been given or mailed 
to a person and later it is discovered 
that the issuance of the check was due 
to a mistake or fraud, you can stop the 
payment of the check by notifying the 
bank to this effect. This notification 
should be in writing, giving the num- 
ber of the check, date, amount, and 























name of the payee. Sometimes a 
bank will accept a telephone order to 
the same effect. Naturally this stop- 
payment order must reach the bank 
before the check has been cashed 
there. 

You must be careful when you 
issue a check that the union has a 
balance at the bank to pay this 
amount, as the bank will not honor 
an overdraft. In addition an over- 
draft counts against the depositor and 
is a great inconvenience to the payee 
as well as the bank. 


C.—How to Make a Deposit 


The depositor should always bring 
his pass book with him for making an 
entry of the deposit. If for some rea- 
son you forget to bring the pass book 
with you, make out two deposit tick- 
ets. One of these will be stamped by 
the teller and returned to you as your 
receipt for the amount deposited. 

In making out the deposit ticket 
you should be careful to follow in- 
structions. This ticket is very im- 
portant. It is seldom if ever de- 
stroyed, for it is the bank’s evidence 
of the deposits of its patrons. 

If the deposits consist of checks 
given you by the members of the 
union, you should indorse them in the 
name of the union. This indorsement 
places certain responsibilities upon 
the union which you should bear in 
mind. Your indorsement on a check 
given to the union means two things: 
First it means that the union has 
transferred all of its rights in the 
check to the indorsee, or the holder 
of the check. Second it means that 
the union warrants to subsequent 
holders of the check the following 
points— 
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Here is a sample Deposit Slip. 


Deposited by 
Box Makers Union 
Local No. 110, W. Collins Sec.-Treas. 
With 
(Name of Bank) 
New York, April 18, 1928 
Checks Credited Subject to Payment 





Dollars|Cents 
Silver & Minor 
Gold 
Bills 50|50 
Checks—List Separately 
100/00 
50|00 
18]00 
2|00 
5|00 
225|50 











(a) That the check is genuine; 

(b) That the union had good title 
to it; 

(c) That the check at the time of 
your indorsement was valid; 

(d) That if the check is not paid 
by the maker and the necessary pro- 
ceedings are duly taken, the indorser 
will pay the amount of the check to 
the holder. 


Because indorsing a check means so 
much to the union, you should be care- 
ful not to cash a check unless you are 
sure that you can safely do so. 

The proper way to indorse a check 
is to place your official signature on 
the back of it. There are several 


other forms of indorsement, as in- 
dorsement in full, qualified indorse- 
ment, and special indorsement, but 
these are usually for special reasons 
and need not detain us here. 
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When you receive a check from 
someone you should look it over care- 
fully to note if the face and the in- 
dorsements (if there are any) are 
correct. An old check (stale) is 
sometimes refused acceptance by a 
bank. If it has no date at all you may 
put in the date if you know when the 
check was made out; otherwise you 
may put in the date when you received 
it. The words and figures denoting 
the sum of money must agree. In 
case there is a difference, the words 
govern. The signature of the maker 
must be in proper form and the maker 
(or payee) must be identified. 


With the best of care, however, a 
check accepted by you and deposited 
may come back through your bank 
stamped ‘“‘Not sufficient funds” or 
“No funds,” or some other explana- 
tion of its not being honored. The 
bank will naturally charge the union 
account with the amount of the check. 
It may even charge an additional ex- 
pense item, “‘protest fee,” if the check 
has been protested. All you can then 
do is to get back the check and try to 
collect the amount from the person 
who gave it to the union. If this can 
not be done you should charge this 
amount plus the protest fee to the 
expense account and make an entry of 
this fact on the right-hand side of the 
cash book. A memorandum and a 
subtraction of this amount of the 
check and the protest fee should also 
be made on the stub or interleaf of 
the check book. The best way to do 
this is to make out a check to the bank 
for the full amount and attach it to 
the dishonored check and the bank 


notification and charge statement. 
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D.—Services the Bank Can 
Render the Union 


The bank is also in the business of 
lending money to persons, firms and 
organizations. It lends money, how- 
ever, only on good securities or on 
notes guaranteed by responsible per- 
sons. When the union needs money 
it also can borrow from the bank. 
But like anyone else it must provide 
the bank with good securities. If the 
officers of the union are held in esteem 
by the bank and enjoy the confidence 
of the bank, the union might be able 
to get a loan from the bank on its note 
when indorsed by the officers. 

The union may some time be asked 
by a creditor to give or send a certified 
check. This kind of check can be 
obtained in the bank from one of the 
officers appointed for that purpose— 
usually the cashier. A certified check 
is so called because the bank certifies 
that it will pay the amount stated in 
the check when presented. The bank 
official writes the word “Certified” or 
“Accepted” across the face of your 
check with his signature and at once 
subtracts the amount from your 
account. 


E.—The Bookkeeping Phase of 
Banking 


The main points relating to the 
bookkeeping have already been ex- 
plained in the part which dealt with 
the cash book. All that is necessary 
here is to add the few details not 
previously mentioned. The cash book 
and the check book really keep the 
record of the bank account. Espe- 
cially is this true if the secretary 
deposits every item of cash or every 
check he receives and pays all his bills 
by check. Despite this fact, however, 
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the balance of cash on hand as shown 
in the bank book will seldom agree 
with the balance of cash as shown by 
the bank statement. This difference 
is due mainly to two or three facts: 

(a) The cash book keeps a record 
of all checks issued by the secretary. 
The bank statement can make a rec- 
ord only of the checks which have 
been presented to it for payment. 
Some checks which have been issued 
by the secretary might still be out- 
standing. The bank knows nothing 
about them. For that reason these 
checks are not included in the bank 
statement but are included in the cash 
book. 

(b) Some checks which were de- 
posited by the secretary may have 
come back to the bank dishonored. 
The bank has subtracted their amount 


Let us assume the following condi- 
tion: At the end of the month of May 
the bank statement showed a balance 
on hand of $510, while the cash book 
balance was only $430. By looking 
over the cancelled vouchers and the 
bank statement the secretary discov- 
ered the following facts: 

First, three checks issued by him 
were not returned by the bank. On 
looking over his check book, he finds 
that the three missing checks are: 
check No. 751 of $50; check No. 755 
of $25, and check No. 759 of $15. 
He also finds in the bank statement a 
notice with a deposited check, saying 
that the enclosed check for $10 depos- 
ited by the secretary was returned to 
the bank dishonored for “insufficient 
funds.” Having the following form 
before him, he can easily make out a 


RECONCILIATION STATEMENT 


Cash Book balance as of May 31, 1928... $430 
Less Check retarmed.... ....... 2. ccc cceee 10 


INN 5. gos con auiexwnesecsoe $420 


from the union account but has not 
yet informed the secretary of this 
fact. He therefore has not yet re- 
corded this item in the cash book. 

(c) There is a third factor which 
might make a difference between the 
two balances; but as this seldom oc- 
curs we need not consider it here. 
The discrepancy between the two rec- 
ords can be reconciled however, and 
you should learn how to do it, since 
it will probably have to be done every 
time you want to balance your cash 
book. An illustration will make this 
point clear: 





Bank balance as of May 31, 1928........ $510 
Less— 
OS err ere $50 
rere errr 25 
SE WO NS sc cance coe xcuves nen 15 
— 9 
po ae $420 


reconciliation and find out what the 
true balance is now. 


A Summary 


As financial secretary-treasurer of 
Local 199 we have outlined your work 
as follows: 


1. Purchase three books, 
a. A six column day book 
b. A six (or more) column 
treasurer’s cash book 
c. A loose leaf member’s 
ledger 
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2. Open a bank account in the name 
of the local, and deposit every cent 
received from whatever source there- 
in. Get a check book from the bank 
—preferably one with three checks to 
the page. 

3. Enter all collections from mem- 
bers in the day book, extending to 
proper column. 

4. Transfer day book totals to left 
hand side of treasurer’s cash book, in 
proper columns, and enter here all 
other cash received, like bank interest 
or special loans. 

5. Post day book items to mem- 
ber’s ledger. 

6. Balance stamps on hand against 
day book record after every meeting. 

7. Pay all bills by check and record 
such payments carefully on the check 
book stub. Never make payments 
until the voucher has been duly au- 
thorized by the meeting, or by the 
delegated officer. 

8. Transfer the check book stub 
record into the right hand side of the 
treasurer’s cash book—thus making a 
permanent record of all payments. 
Extend items to proper columns. 

g. Add up treasurer’s cash book 
monthly, balance it, bring new balance 
forward, and see that it reconciles 
with bank statement. 

10. Prepare reports from treas- 
urer’s cash book after it is balanced. 


Care of Vouchers, Checks 


You have bills to be first approved 
by some officer, secondly approved by 
the meeting. You have the checks 
(returned by the bank at the end of 
the month) with which those bills 
were paid. It is the business of an 
accountant or your own auditing com- 
mittee to examine those bills and can- 
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celled checks or vouchers from time 
totime. Therefore it is your business 
to see that they are filed neatly and 
properly so that no unpleasant ques- 
tions can be asked when your books 
are audited. The best way to file the 
cancelled checks is by following their 
numerical order. Mark on the bill 
the number of the check which paid it, 
then clip the bill and the check to- 
gether. Keep them in numerical or- 
der, with say an elastic band around 
each month’s checks and bills. Thus 
all the May bills and vouchers will be 
together in numerical order, the June 
bills and checks, and so forth. Be 
sure and fold the bills nicely to about 
the size of the checks. 

If you do not send bills out to have 
them receipted (and many up-to-date 
business firms do not) you ought to 
write on the back of the check at the 
time you make it out: 


“This check in payment of “"y bill 
ERENT ee a 


When this check is endorsed, it 
forms the best legal receipt in the 
world of the payment of that particu- 
lar bill. Some banks can give you 
checks with this form all printed on 
the back. They are called “voucher 
checks.” 


Two Financial Officers 


We have assumed so far that you 
as secretary-treasurer were the sole 
financial officer. One other officer 
signed all checks with you, but apart 
from that, you took in all the money 
and paid it all out. Many unions fol- 
low this practice. But perhaps more 
unions follow the practice of having 
two financial officers—thus dividing 
the work and the financial responsi- 
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bility between them. On the whole 
this is the sounder policy, and we 
recommend it as against the one-man 
policy. It is easier to describe the 
one-man policy and so we started that 
way. 

If there are two men on the job 
precisely the same records are kept 
and precisely the same order of proce- 
dure is followed as above described. 
The only change is that the work is 
divided into two parts. The usual 
division is this: 

One man acts as financial secretary. 
He takes in all money from members, 
keeps the day book and the members’ 
ledger. When he has balanced his 
day book after the meeting, he turns 
his cash over to the other man, and 
takes the other man’s receipt for the 
total. These receipts he carefully 
keeps. They show that his responsi- 
bility is ended so far as the incoming 
cash from members is concerned. 

The other man acts as treasurer. 
He takes the member’s money from 
the financial secretary and gives a re- 
ceipt for it, keeping carefully the stub 
of the receipt for future reference. 
(Any stationer can give you printed 
receipts and stubs bound in a little 
book.) It is his business to keep the 
treasurer’s cash book, to deposit the 
money in the bank, to make out all 
checks, to file the bills and checks, to 
make the monthly reconciliation with 
the bank, to make up the regular 
reports. Two officers should continue 
to sign checks—say the president as 
well as the treasurer. 

The same books, the same duties, 
but two men dividing the work instead 
of one doing it alone—this is the best 
plan. But if the local decides to let 
one man do it, and the plan already 
outlined is carefully followed, it will 
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be pretty hard for that man to make a 
mistake—particularly if quarterly 
audits are made. 


Varieties of Books 


Every local must keep the three 
books we have described—the day 
book, the member’s ledger, the treas- 
urer’s cash book. But it may well be 
that the needs of some unions will call 
for a change in form from that which 
we have described. For instance, you 
may want more or less than six col- 
umns in the day book. You may want 
more than six columns in the cash 
book. You can hardly need less if 
you are going to use columns at all. 
But columns may be too perplexing, 
and you decide to use a book with only 
one column, describing each item in 
detail. Instead of a loose leaf mem- 
ber’s ledger, you may want a bound 
ledger, or you may want cards. 
(Many unions use cards for members’ 
records.) All these changes in form 
are permissible if the reason is urgent. 
We do not lay down the form de- 
scribed above as the only right form, 
and that all other forms are wrong. 
We only say that you must have the 
three books, and the three books must 
carry a clear record of all receipts 
and payments. Fora local of average 
size, 50 to 1,000 members, we think 
the form described is the best one as 
tested out in the fire of experience. 
That is about as far as we can go. 


But we do say this. Unless every 
cent is deposited in the bank, and 
everything paid by check (save for 
small office cash items) the danger of 
accounts going wrong and mistakes 
being made is about one hundred times 
as great. It takes a little more time, 
and a little more head work, but your 
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local for its own protection, and for 
the protection of its financial officers 
should insist on using the bank as your 
checker and internal auditor. 

Some unions do not use stamps. 
They use duplicate receipts, or the 
financial secretary initials the mem- 
ber’s dues book. The trouble with 
both of these schemes is that they take 
a lot of time. To write out a receipt, 
even on a carbon duplicate, or to 
initial every square in a member’s 
book is a longer job than selling 
stamps. Furthermore neither method 
provides the double check which 
stamps issued from Headquarters is 
capable of providing. There proba- 
bly are cases where the stamp method 
is not the best, but by and large it has 
proved the most serviceable in the 
majority of instances. 

Beside the regular bank account, 
many locals carry special accounts in 
savings banks or otherwise. When a 
local is running consistently ahead of 
the game, it is always wise to transfer 
the excess cash to a savings bank ac- 
count and earn a little extra on it. If 
there is a friendly bank in your town, 
see one of the officers and get his ad- 
vice as to the best way to invest your 
surplus funds, or you might even ask 
a regular banker. 

When such an investment is made, 
whether it be for surplus funds, or 
special benefit funds, draw a check on 
the running bank account, and put it 
in the ‘miscellaneous column” in the 
treasurer’s cash book with full expla- 
nation. It is well to run all special 


receipts through the regular bank ac- 
count, even if they are checked right 
out again into a special fund. This 
makes the whole financial story pass 
through the treasurer’s cash book, 
and helps to keep the record clear. 
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When money is drawn out of a 
special fund, reverse the process. De- 
posit it again in the running account 
and make the final payments by regu- 
lar checks on the running account. 
Sometimes you may want to have a 
special checking account—say for a 
ball fund, or an insurance fund. In 
this case, get another little cash book, 
and keep it just like the treasurer's 
cash book with columns, only on a 
smaller scale. Don’t try to run two 
or more checking accounts through 
one cash book—not unless you are a 
trained bookkeeper. 


Auditing 


This brings us to the subject of 
auditing in general. If you deposit 
every cent in the bank, you don’t need 
an auditor as badly or as often. But 
it is necessary to have one from time 
to time. Many internationals insist 
on it; some go as far as to insist that 
locals hire a Certified Public Account- 
ant (C. P. A.) every quarter. The 
job of the auditor or the auditing 
committee is to examine all checks 
and vouchers, balance all cash funds, 
add up all books, check the member’s 
ledger, prepare a summary report. 
Local committees can be taught to do 
this, but experience has proved that 
an outside, impartial accountant does 
the better job and does it in only a 
fraction of the time it takes the com- 
mittee. 

But remember this. Don’t be 
afraid of an auditor. He is human. 
He is not trying to “get something” 
on you. He is not looking for trou- 
ble. He hates trouble. He wants to 
give a nice clean certificate if he 
can. Help him, don’t hinder him. 
Help him to show as quickly as possi- 
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ble that everything you’ve done is all 
right; and that if you’ve made mis- 
takes, they are errors of ignorance. 
On this basis he may turn out to be a 
real friend in need. 


Membership Statistics 


Nobody today knows how many 
union members there are in the coun- 
try because unions at present do not 
keep adequate records of their mem- 
bership. There are many other im- 
portant labor data which would be of 
great help to the unions if we had 
exact statistical information on these 
points. Ina struggle with employers, 
for instance, it would be very helpful 
for the union to know accurately the 
make-up of its membership as to how 
many are single, how many married, 
how many women are there in the 
trade. All these points are very im- 
portant in case of calling a strike. In 
cases of death, benefit claims, acci- 
dent claims, relief work, all informa- 
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tion in regard to the applicant’s 
record is very valuable. 

For these reasons we included here 
membership statistics in the member’s 
ledger, in the hope that more knowl- 
edge about the membership of trade 
unions will be gathered by all inter- 
ested organizations. In fact, it would 
be even more advisable to make dupli- 
cate cards of each member’s record, 
one retained in the local office, and the 
other sent to headquarters for the 
statistical record there. 


And Finally 


These suggestions are designed to 
start you thinking in the right direc- 
tion. Don’t make a bible out of it. 
Follow it in a general way, but use 
your own ingenuity when you need to. 
Above all ask questions. Ask your 
auditor, your bank, your International 
organizer. Sound finances are the 
backbone of trade union strength and 
growth. The man above all others to 
help make them sound is yourself. 


CONCERNING AN ICONOCLAST 


Look placidly upon the man whose height 
Has mounted from the wreckage he has wrought 
Of others’ dreams; and do not envy him 
The specious gain renounced ideals have bought. 


Give pity while he strikes at alien things 

To hear the shattering sound his hammer makes, 
Tomorrow’s fullest meaning waits for those 

Who can rebuild from what that hammer breaks. 


The highest peak for climbing is not lost 

Nor shrunk in magnitude, though we may be, 
And faces of the gods are not forgot 

If ever they were close enough to see. 


—SARAH KLECKNER, Sfirit. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


NE of the most interesting 

documents to appear annually 

is the Report of the Direc- 
tor of the International Labor Office. 
This is for two reasons. One is the 
nature of the Report itself; and the 
other is the nature of the Director’s 
position. 

The Director’s Report is a survey 
of world social conditions. Just as the 
President of the United States ren- 
ders an account to each session of 
Congress of the state of the nation, so 
does the Director of the I. L. O. ren- 
der to each session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference an account 
of the state of the world. The Direc- 
tor’s Report, however, is rather dif- 
ferent from the President’s. It is not 
a “message,” but a printed document. 
It is not presented when the Confer- 
ence assembles in Geneva, as the Pres- 
ident’s message is delivered only when 
Congress convenes, but it is printed 
and distributed several months in ad- 
vance for perusal by delegates. The 
Director’s Report is therefore, neces- 
sarily, much more exhaustive and sys- 
tematic than the President’s message. 

This year the Report discusses four 
general subjects: (1) Extent of Re- 
covery; (2) Lessons of the Slump; 
(3) Progress of the I. L. O.; and (4) 
Current Problems and Tendencies. 
“World social conditions” arise from 
national conditions and in surveying 
the one, the Director must probe 
deeply and thoroughly into the many 
national economies which exist in the 
world and the relationships which 
these economies have. The Report is 
therefore the most comprehensive 
statement of its kind. 
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Only a word can be said in this 
space of the Director’s position, al- 
though this is one of the facts which 
give uniqueness to his annual Report. 
The Report is unique in its compre- 
hensiveness; but the Director is 
unique also. He is no mere adminis- 
trative agent, clutching the apron 
strings of the Governing Body. The 
Director is the permanent official at 
the head of the permanent machinery 
of the I. L.O. The I. L. O. has made 
possible greater progress in the de- 
velopment of international solidarity 
and human welfare throughout the 
world in the last 18 years than has 
been made in all the centuries of the 
world which preceded. This progress 
has been due in great part to the initia- 
tive and leadership displayed by the 
Director of the International Labor 
Office. It is inevitable that a man as 
permanently on the job as is the Di- 
rector, with a research staff to assist 
him, should acquire a familiarity with 
a wide range of affairs in the world 
which others not so fortunately sit- 
uated cannot acquire. When he sug- 
gests action he can suggest it with 
greater confidence of its correctness 
than most men can. He is able to 
anticipate difficulties to the I. L. O. 
programs which other men cannot. 
While, technically, the Director is 
under the general supervision of the 
Governing Body in which national 
governments have a vote equal to that 
of the workers and employers to- 
gether, the Director is frequently able 
to compel the Body to take his view 
and adopt his proposals of action. For 
this reason, also, his Report has an 
importance in the world which the 
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report of no other single official can 
have. 


Extent of Recovery 


In discussing the extent of the 
world’s recovery, the Director takes 
as indices of recovery, production and 
unemployment. Production alone is 
not a safe index of recovery. Spurts 
in production can be caused by arti- 
ficial and wholly evanescent factors. 
But even if we consider production 
and unemployment together the result 
is not satisfactory. The diminishment 
of unemployment does not necessarily 
mean an increase of full-time employ- 
ment. The Director states that “a 
comparison between the position at 
the end of 1936 and that at the end 
of 1934 shows that unemployment 
had very substantially diminished in 
every country, except France and the 
Netherlands” (page 8). But should 
not an explanation have been ap- 
pended that the figures of the I. L. O. 
on which such a statement is evidently 
based do not differentiate between 
whole-time and part-time employ- 
ment? It may be that unemploy- 
ment has “substantially diminished” 
in many countries but this does not 
say that whole-time employment has 
correspondingly increased and as a 
matter of fact it is known this is not 
true. Standing by itself, this state- 
ment in the Report might easily create 
an unwarranted and over-optimistic 
impression. 

Furthermore, employment is not an 
end in itself. A worker wants a job 
for the earnings it produces. If a real- 
istic picture of the situation during the 
past year is to be given we should take 
into account not only whether unem- 
ployment diminished but what wages 
were earned by those in employment 
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and what purchasing power those 
wages had. The health of workers, 
as the soundness of society, depends 
more on what people are earning than 
on whether they are earning. Some 
reference to this might well have been 
made in the Director’s Report at this 
point. 

A third index of the world’s pros- 
perity discussed by the Director is in- 
ternational trade. This is no abstract 
matter for many workers. Interna- 
tional trade affords direct employ- 
ment to thousands throughout the 
world and, indirectly, to thousands 
more. As long as international trade 
is the sport of currency changes, 
quotas, tariffs, unfair labor standards 
and other socially undesirable manip- 
ulations of national policy there can 
be no sound employment conditions 
for anybody. As the Director says, 
the “spectacular increase of produc- 
tion, the steady rise in wholesale 
prices, the gratifying decline in un- 
employment did not disguise from 
them [the Economic Committee of 
the League of Nations] that the re- 
covery so far achieved was extremely 
precarious as long as it was not but- 
tressed on a firm international foun- 
dation” (page 10); but one looks in 
vain for an interpretation of this in 
terms of the worker. How is the 
worker affected by this? How did the 
I. L. O. assist in the restoration of 
world trade during the past year? 

The discussion of the Director of 
the growth of armament and the effect 
of this on economic recovery is one of 
the most illuminating passages in his 
Report. There is scarcely any coun- 
try of the world to which the virus of 
re-armament has not extended. Not 
only is Europe re-arming at an ever 
increasing pace; but no country seems 
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to be too remote from trouble areas 
in Europe to prepare for a day when 
millions of fighting men may be flung 
against each other. “Labor will never 
advance as long as the war mongers 
have their way. That is history.” * 
That may be true. “No sane man be- 
lieves that an arms race ends in 
peace.” ? That may be true. “There 
is a vital difference between arma- 
ments and public works in that the 
former mortgage the future without 
making any addition to the national 
assets, whereas the latter may be 
eventually expected to yield a return. 
Further the importation of raw mate- 
rials for war-manufacture is often 
effected at the expense of food needed 
for the people or raw materials 
needed for normal industrial needs. 
In short, armaments must at any time 
represent some deduction from the 
national well-being. When pushed to 
extravagant heights they infallibly in- 
volve an increasing ‘sacrifice of the 
standard of living to the standard of 
arms.’”’ That is the Director’s state- 
ment (page 17). No one can question 
its truth. But what is to be done 
about it? 

Not the least tragic element in the 
situation of increasing arms and dan- 
gers of war is the apparent helpless- 
ness of those groups whose interests 
are served best by peace. Workers 
everywhere find jobs and prosperity 
the results of peace; they find jobless- 
ness and depression the results of war. 
Nevertheless labor seems helpless to 
stem the tide of war. In England, the 
Labor Party appears uninfluential. In 


* Radio address by Representative John Luecke 
on April 27, 1937. Printed in Congressional Rec- 
ord, Vol. 81, pp. 5124-5, at page 5124. 

* Editorial, New York Times, April 27, 1937, 
22:2, 


Finland, the Labor Party until re- 
cently resisted any increase in Fin- 
land’s armaments but is now re- 
ported to have abandoned its opposi- 
tion “since the nation’s majority in- 
sisted on a stronger defence.” * In 
Sweden, the Social Democrats have 
shifted their ground and no longer op- 
pose increased armament. In this 
country, Sweden, which for nearly a 
century and a quarter has had unin- 
terrupted peace, there is no political 
party or economic group resisting the 
arms race.* 

Hand in hand with this helplessness 
of groups within nations to stem the 
tide is the continuing futility of inter- 
national efforts to secure either a lim- 
itation or a reduction of arms. It 
seems as impossible to obtain a limita- 
tion as a reduction; and a recent dec- 
laration by Mussolini that his Gov- 
ernment would never agree to arma- 
ment reduction,® does not offer much 
hope to the worker who finds funds 
diverted to expensive and destructive 
armament which funds are all too 
badly needed for direct relief and 
work relief, for substantial, self- 
liquidating public works, for the in- 
crease of purchasing power, and for 
the building of a stable prosperity. 

The meeting of the world disarma- 
ment conference, scheduled for May 
6 at Geneva, has been indefinitely 
postponed. It is a recognition of the 
unhappy realities among which we 
live. The question arises what can the 
worker do against increasing prices, 
the increasing taxes, the lowering 
standard of living which are steadily 
resulting from militarism? The Di- 
rector indicates no line of action in 

* New York Times, April 5, 1937, 12:5. 


“ New York Times, April 25, 1935, IV, 4:8. 
® New York Times, April 22, 1937, 6:1. 
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his Report. It would be well if a full 
debate on this could occur at the 
International Labor Conference this 
June. Workers within countries may 
be helpless. But as has been demon- 
strated time and time again in the 
I. L. O. workers can cooperate across 
national frontiers to reach sources of 
trouble which they cannot reach in- 
dependently. To answer this question 
by saying that the I. L. O. has nothing 
to do with limiting arm: is not to say 
that the workers have nothing to do 
with it nor is it to deny that the whole 
program of the I. L. O. is threatened 
with extinction if the armament race 
continues. As the Director says in his 
report: “All the financial, commercial 
and social measures, by which the 
great crisis of the past five years is 
being overcome, are nothing but van- 
ity if the whole political and economic 
fabric of our present-day civilization 
is under the constant menace of dis- 
ruption by another international con- 
flict. Until that menace is swept away 
by a really organized peace guar- 
anteed by a reinforced League of Na- 
tions, economic and social progress 
can only advance haltingly and on suf- 
ferance” (page 19). 


Lessons of the Slump 


Under this caption, the Director 
discusses unemployment, social insur- 
ance, wage policy, hours of work, 
monetary policy. This is an excel- 
lently presented chapter and deserves 
reading by every worker. It is one of 
the most clear-cut analyses of the 
confusion of mind which existed dur- 
ing the depression which the present 
writer has read. 

With respect to unemployment the 
Director lists the following as be- 
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ing lessons which the depression has 
taught peoples generally throughout 
the world: (1) that interference with 
the laws of supply and demand for 
labor is unavoidable if idleness is to 
be reduced; (2) that the victims of 
unemployment desire work as much as 
those who are employed and are not 
out of work through a choice of their 
own; (3) that expenditure for the re- 
lief of unemployment is economically 
sound; (4) that vocational education 
is urgently needed to meet the need of 
those out of work through technolog- 
ical changes; and (5) that unemploy- 
ment is a world-wide disease. On this 
last point the Director states empha- 
tically: “Its causes are largely inter- 
national in character, and its remedies 
are to be sought as much in the inter- 
national as in the national sphere” 
(page 26). 

With respect to social insurance the 
Director points out that the establish- 
ment of social insurance schemes, 
which was limited almost entirely to 
Europe in 1929, has occurred in all 
other continents during the depres- 
sion. This suggests that still another 
lesson has been learned. “During the 
hard times through which the world 
has been passing, provision against 
sickness, invalidity and old age was 
never so necessary in order to keep up 
a reasonable standard of healthy and 
decent living among the masses of the 
population. In spite, therefore, of the 
immense administrative and financial 
difficulties involved, strenuous efforts 
were made to keep the insurance sys- 
tems active and solvent. It was real- 
ized that, as in the case of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the benefits were of 
immediate economic value. Not only 
did the care of the sick maintain the 
level of national and industrial effici- 
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ency, but the cash-payments to old- 
age pensioners, to invalids and to 
widows contributed to sustain the gen- 
eral volume of purchasing power” 
(page 28). 

With respect to wages, the lesson 
has been learned, according to the 
Director, that low wages is not a way 
to combat depressions. An increasing 
recognition of the value of the min- 
imum wage has also resulted from the 
experience of the past 8 years. The 
depression also contributed to fresh 
discussion of a guaranteed minimum 
income. 

With respect to hours of work, a 
shortening of hours rather than a 
lengthening of hours has been the way 
in which various nations have sought 
to meet the problem of unemployment 
created by the depression. The de- 
mand for greater leisure has gathered 
impetus during the depression as can 
be seen from the rapid adoption of 
holidays with pay. 

With respect to monetary policy, 
nations, instead of waiting passively 
for the depression to spend its fury, 
have attempted to shorten it by finan- 
cial measures. It is widely recognized 
for the first time that the volume of 
credit largely determines the every- 
day welfare of every citizen. Both 
deflationary measures and expansion- 
ist measures have been experimented 
with. The comments of the Director 
on certain of these are helpful. In 
summarizing he says: “It has some- 
times been erroneously supposed that 
expansionism is identical with cur- 
rency depreciation and that it neces- 
sarily implies a dangerous inflation. 
Neither of these claims is true. It is, 
however, impossible for a country to 
expand its currency and credit con- 
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siderably, while other countries are 
in full deflation. If its prices begin to 
mount, while those of its competitors 
are still falling, the handicap in the 
world’s markets becomes too great. 
Hence, the countries of the sterling 
bloc, and subsequently the United 
States, found that devaluation was an 
indispensable preliminary to refla- 
tion” (pages 45-46). 


Progress of the I. L. O. 


The year surveyed by the Direc- 
tor’s Report has been one of the most 
active in the history of the I. L. O. It 
began with the American Regional 
Conference in Santiago. It witnessed 
the successful Maritime Conference 
in Geneva. It came to an end with the 
Textile Conference in Washington. 
The tangible fruits of the Santiago 
Conference are presented in detail 
and offer considerable food for 
thought. 

During the year March 15, 1936, 
to March 15, 1937, there were fifty 
ratifications of International Labor 
Conventions. Of these, 28 came from 
Europe, 14 from the American con- 
tinent, 7 from Asia and one from 
Africa. The largest single contribu- 
tion was that of Great Britain, which 
ratified 11 Conventions during the 
year. The total number of British 
ratifications is now 30, the highest 
number with the exception of Spain 
of any European country. 

In Venezuela, an expert of the 
I. L. O., Mr. Blelloch, spent six 
months at the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment to advise on the framing of 
a Labor Code. This is but another 
instance, to be added to many in- 
stances in past years, of the useful- 
ness of the I. L. O. in assisting in the 
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development of labor standards and 
legislation throughout the world. 

The Director indicates several lines 
along which the I. L. O. may be ex- 
pected to develop in the coming year. 
The succcess of the regional confer- 
ence in Santiago has given new force 
to the workers’ demand for a similar 
meeting in Asia. The Director ex- 
presses the hope that the Governing 
Body may see its way clear to author- 
ize such a meeting. An improved man- 
ner of handling reports of enforce- 
ment of the International Labor Con- 
ventions is forecast; and this is cer- 
tainly one of the urgent reforms 
needed in the I. L. O. Finally, the 
Director predicts that the activities of 
the I. L. O. in agriculture will be con- 
siderably extended. 


Collective Bargaining 


A recent study of the I. L. O. on 
collective bargaining practices has re- 
cently been published. It is entitled 
“Collective Agreements.” Issuing at 
a time when this country is in the 
throes of industrial strife because of 
the lack of any intelligent policy in 
industry on this basic problem, the 
study should attract wide attention. 
As Edward F. McGrady, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, has said: “The 
time is ripe—right now—for the lead- 
ers of organized industry and the 
leaders of organized labor, with the 
assistance of the government, to get 
together and work out some fair, 
sane and sensible program. Either by 
legislation or by industrial agree- 
ments we must put an end to this curse 
of constant economic warfare.” ° 

The I. L. O.’s study points out that 
collective bargaining is on the increase 


® New York Times, March 16, 1937, 7:2. 
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everywhere and indicates the inevit- 
ability of this mode of solving con- 
flicts between labor and management 
and of creating some singleness of 
social policy in industry. The study 
points out that collective bargaining 
has been achieved in a wide variety of 
ways, both by legislation and by 
agreements, legislation being resorted 
to when employers have refused to 
have anything to do with unions. 

The I. L. O. offers an unusual op- 
portunity to the United States in this 
connection. It is an international in- 
stitution. It provides a way for avoid- 
ing mistakes by drawing upon the ex- 
perience of other countries. One of 
the points which has proven most con- 
vincing in the recent industrial up- 
heavals in this country, is that collec- 
tive bargaining in Great Britain is 
unreservedly accepted by employers 
and many costly strikes are thereby 
avoided. The experience of Great 
Britain can be usefully studied by em- 
ployers and workers of this country, 
as can the experience of other coun- 
tries. This experience may or may not 
apply to our own situation but intelli- 
gent people will seek to find out if it 
does apply, and the International 
Labor Office is the most convenient 
way of finding out. 


International Labor Conventions 


Each year a Committee of Experts 
meets in Geneva to examine the an- 
nual reports which governments are 
required to submit to the I. L. O. 
on their application and enforcement 
of International Labor Conventions. 
The Committee met this year from 
April 5-12. The reports totalled 577. 

The Committee appointed Mr. 
Paul Tschoffen (Belgium) chairman 
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and Mr. McNair (Great Britain), 
rapporteur. The following members 
also took part: Sir Atul Chatterjee 
(India), Mr. Erich (Finland), Mr. 
Makowski (Poland), Mr. Quadrat 
(Czechoslovakia), Mr. Rappard 
(Switzerland), and Mr. Yoshisaka 
(Japan). 

Attention has several times been 
drawn to the inadequacy of this 
method of checking the compliance of 
governments with the terms of Con- 
ventions. It is a rather quaint proce- 
dure for dealing with matters which 
are so essential to the wellbeing of 
great numbers of people and which 
figure rather conspicuously in the cost 
of doing business. An improved pro- 
cedure is very much needed. 


Correspondence of the I. L. O. 


It is always interesting to note the 
figures concerning correspondence of 
the I. L. O. The constant growth of 
such correspondence is a reflection of 
the increasingly universal character 
of its usefulness. 


During 1936, the 
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I. L. O. received 33,832 letters (as 
compared with 32,091 in 1935 and 
29,817 in 1934) and despatched 29,- 
059 (as compared with 27,775 in 
1935 and 25,540 in 1934). This 
correspondence involved 85 different 
countries, among which the chief were 
(outside Switzerland): Great Brit- 
ain, France, the United States, Italy, 
Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Spain, Pol- 
and, Canada, India and Japan. In- 
teresting to note is the place which 
the United States occupies on this list. 
Interesting to rote, also, is the place 
which Germany occupies, for Ger- 
many is no longer a member of the 
LL. G. 

The correspondence was in 24 dif- 
ferent languages. By number of let- 
ters, these languages were: French, 
English, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Swedish, Dutch, Portuguese, Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Polish, Bulgarian, 
Czech, Russian, Greek, Serbian, Fin- 
nish, Hungarian, Esperanto, Turkish, 
Iranian, Rumanian, Japanese and 
Latvian. 


HILL FARE 


Here on the stony hill 
There’s little root for crops 
And little use to till. 

But where the high crest stops 
The sapphire sky begins 
And pearly cloud-boats sail; 
The glowing sumach wins 
Firm foothold in the shale 
And jeweled weeds run riot. 
Who feels his body whole 
With beauty for his diet, 
Here finds and keeps his soul. 


—ANNE ABBOT Dover, 





Commonweal. 
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CINCINNATI MEETING’ 


Y direction of the Executive 
Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor we are calling 

a meeting of the representatives of 
national and international unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor to be held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, at 10 
o’clock Monday morning May 24, 
1937- 

It was the opinion of the Executive 
Council that the interests of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
of all national and _ international 
unions affiliated with it called for the 
holding of such a conference. 

Grave questions affecting the 
rights, the jurisdiction and the ad- 
ministrative policies of national and 
international unions have arisen out 
of the conflict which has divided the 
family of labor. The policy which 
national and international unions, as 
well as the American Federation of 
Labor should follow in dealing with 
developments which have taken place 
since the adjournment of the Tampa 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, should be formulated 
and definitely understood by the rep- 
resentatives of national and interna- 
tional unions, all of whom are vitally 
affected. 

The situation as it exists now needs 
to be examined, analyzed and care- 
fully considered. Ways and means 
should be formulated in order to deal 
with it promptly and successfully. 

It is the intention and purpose of 
the Executive Council that this con- 


1 Sent to presidents and secretaries of national 
and international unions. 
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ference develop plans for carrying on 
a definite and coordinated campaign 
of organization. This calls for the 
mobilization of the strength and sup- 
port of all organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In addition, the question of carry- 
ing on the work of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in an accelerated 
way calls for consideration and action 
and the determination of the support, 
financial and otherwise, which can be 
given to the American Federation of 
Labor in carrying forward the work 
in which it is engaged and in the exe- 
cution of policies formulated and 
adopted at the Tampa Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Your international union is invited 
to send such representative or repre- 
sentatives as you may select to repre- 
sent it at this conference. It is the 
wish and desire of the Executive 
Council that your international union 
be fully and adequately represented. 
Please bring with you your official 
certification of the names of those 
who are authorized to represent your 
international organization at this im- 
portant conference. The basis of 
representation will be the same as 
that fixed by the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


By Direction of the Executive 
Council, American Federation 
of Labor, 


WM. GREEN, 


President. 


FRANK MORRISON, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





WOMEN’S LABOR UNION AUXILIARIES FORM 
AMERICAN FEDERATION 


The representatives of the various Women’s Auxiliaries of National and International Labor Unions 
recently met in Washington to formulate plans for the American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor. In the photo; the names of the representatives of their respective Labor Union Auxiliaries are as 
follows: First row, left to right: Mrs. R. J. Lowther, Secretary-Treasurer, Typographical; Miss Margaret 
McCarthy, Grand Secretary-Treasurer, Switchmen; Mrs. Laura Essman, Grand President, Signalmen; 
Mrs, Helen C. Clark, Grand President, Telegraphers; Mrs, R. M. Lanning, President, Train Dispatchers; 
Mrs. Herman H. Lowe, President, Post Office Clerks. Second row, left to right: I. M. Ornburn, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department; Mrs. Grace M. Lay, co-representative and Mrs. Walter 
Melsheimer, President, Photo-Engravers; Mrs. May Peake, International President, Machinists; William 
Green, President, American Federation of Labor; Mrs. Grace M. Loucks, President, Typographical; 
Mrs. Margaret McDonald, Secretary, Letter Carriers. Third row: Mrs. Edith A. Betts, Grand Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Mrs. Edna Keyes, Grand President, Maintenance of Way; Miss Lily McAlinden, 
Secretary to Mr. Ornburn; Mrs. Thomas E. Hamilton, President, Stereotypers and Electrotypers; Mrs. 
Walter T. Wilkinson, co-representative; Mrs. Catherine R. Donovan, Grand Secretary-Treasurer and 
Mrs. Hattie McDonald. Grand President, Railway Carmen. 
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WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES MAKE DRIVE FOR 
NEW MEMBERS 


I. N. ORNBURN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department 


HE Committee on Organization 
of the American Federation of 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor 
recently met in Washington and will 
immediately start a drive for new 
members. The Committee was au- 
thorized to issue temporary certifi- 
cates of affiliation to local Women’s 


Auxiliaries. The A. F. W. A. L. in- 


cludes Auxiliaries with a membership 
of over two million and is desirous of 
adding one million members during 
the coming year. 


It is dificult for me to emphasize 
in words the great importance and 
necessity of organizing into one Fed- 
eration the two million members of 
the Women’s Auxiliaries of the Na- 
tional and International Labor 
Unions, as well as those Auxiliaries 
affliated with the Railway Labor 
Unions. The members of these vari- 
ous organizations have a potential 
purchasing power of two billion dol- 
lars annually. If this vast sum were 
spent for only union label goods and 
union services, it could be made a most 
important factor in bringing about 
higher wages, shorter hours and bet- 
ter conditions for all workers in 
America. 

Ever since the first conference of 
the representatives of these various 
Women’s Auxiliaries, there has been 
an urgent demand for this second con- 
ference. I hope that we shall have 
continued progress in this effort to 
form the American Federation of 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor. In 
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addition to the purchasing of union- 
made goods and union services, this 
organization will be a great force in 
shaping labor legislation and can also 
help the American labor movement in 
the economic field. 

In many localities, already com- 
mittees of these Women’s Auxiliaries 
are making house-to-house campaigns 
urging their friends to buy under the 
union label and to patronize only 
those services which are unionized. 
These services include all forms of 
transportation, especially the rail- 
roads. We are asking all members 
of organized labor to travel and also 
to ship goods only on those carriers 
which recognize the standard railway 
labor unions. 

Our work is not confined to those 
unions which use emblems on their 
merchandise or to designate their 
services, but we urge the employment 
of all mechanics and other workers 
who belong to the national and inter- 
national labor unions. There is no 
greater method of uniting the Labor 
forces of America than the interna- 
tional organizations of women’s aux- 
iliaries. Surely all union men and 
their wives will not only buy, but will 
advocate the purchase of goods that 
are processed by members of any 
Labor Union. 

There is a much broader field for 
the activities of this organization in 
the promotion of the union label, shop 
card and button than the field I have 
mentioned. Time will not permit my 











going into a detailed discussion of the 
potentialities and the possibilities of 
this great movement through a proc- 
ess of evolution and not revolution. 
The wives and other members of 
labor unionists’ families can change 
the economics of this entire continent. 
When the members of the A. F. W. 
A. L. and their friends become union 
minded and union label conscious, 
they will be a power which all indus- 
tries will have to take into considera- 
tion—and why shouldn’t the women 
show this great interest in their bread- 
winner’s occupation. In many cases 
the wages of the labor unionist is the 
only source of income for his family. 
It is, therefore, the duty of every 
member of the family to help in every 
way possible to increase this income 
not only for the labor unionist him- 
self, but in order that his children may 
have the cultural advantages of edu- 
cation and the opportunities for a 
fuller life. 

Not only do I desire to see a strong 
Federation of the women members of 
labor unionists’ families, but I should 
also like to see greater interest shown 
in the activities of the junior union 
work of the A. F. of L. by teaching 
the children the advantages of the 
labor unions and by familiarizing 
them with the various union labels, 
shop cards and _ buttons—thereby 
building up the intelligence of a future 
generation that will carry on this 
great work for which we are assem- 
bled here today. 

While speaking of our children, I 
suggest that you include in your con- 
stitution a provision that the mem- 
bers of this auxiliary make an effort 
to have the true facts about labor 
unions included in the courses of pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Women 
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play an important part in the educa- 
tional activities of every locality and 
there is no more important work that 
your organization could do than to 
have the school boards eliminate from 
the text books the antagonistic propa- 
ganda against labor unions and to 
replace it with the truth about the 
American labor movement. In this 
connection, I might add that our De- 
partment has succeeded in having an 
authentic statement regarding labor 
unions and union labor included in 
the economics courses of many col- 
leges and universities. 

There is also another field in which 
the women play an important part. 
It is the church movement. Recently 
we received many requests for infor- 
mation about union labels, shop cards 
and buttons from the members of 
Sunday school classes. It was the re- 
sult of an article that appeared in an 
official organ of a certain church tell- 
ing its readers that union made goods 
were processed under the most favor- 
able labor conditions. The article 
pointed out that there was no child 
labor in industries that are unionized. 
There was a humane appeal in the 
article which caused great interest in 
the Sunday school classes throughout 
the entire Nation. 

This auxiliary movement can be 
made a great force to unite Labor. It 
will be the “‘tie that binds.” Working 
together in the common cause of all 
labor unions will have a wholesome 
effect upon all groups and it may re- 
sult in again having a united labor 
movement. Certainly the solidarity 
which this women’s organization can 
display will be an example to union 
men and women everywhere. 

In order to cover the entire activi- 
ties and possibilities of the American 
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FOOTHOLD 


Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries 
of Labor, allow me to quote the pro- 
posed preamble to your constitution 
which has been drafted by the com- 
mittee chosen by the first conference 
of your organization and which 
covers the purposes and principles of 
this movement in a most compre- 
hensive manner. 


Preamble 


Whereas, in the struggle for 
human rights, economic freedom, and 
social justice, women are playing a 
more and more important part, and 


Whereas, through enfranchisement 
of women, they are exerting a greater 
and greater influence on State and 
National legislation, and 


Whereas, women play an impor- 
tant part in educational activities of 
every locality, and 


Whereas, the support of labor 
unions by the women members of the 
labor unionists’ families has become 
a great economic factor in the cause 
of collective bargaining, and 


Whereas, through their purchasing 
power women can become a more 
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powerful factor through the collec- 
tive buying of Union Label products, 

Therefore, be it Resolved that the 
purposes of the American Federation 
of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor are 
to disseminate the principles of labor 
unionism throughout America; and 


to exert women’s influence in the local, 


state and national legislative fields; 
to include in the courses of primary 
and secondary schools the true facts 
about labor unions; to use their col- 
lective buying power to promote the 
sale of union-made goods and the 
patronage of union services; we, 
therefore, declare ourselves in favor 
of the formation of a thorough Fed- 
eration embracing all women’s aux- 
iliaries to recognized labor union or- 
ganizations in America. 

All women members of labor 
unionists’ families of National and 
International Labor Unions, and also 
the Standard Railway Labor Unions 
are urged to send their names and 
addresses to their International offi- 
cers or directly to the Union Label 
Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Please fill in the blank found on 
page 670 and mail to the above ad- 
dress. 


FOOTHOLD 


Youth mounts in troops, with gonfalon of crimson, 
The old, their banner grayed, descend alone; 

Not where the moment finds them is their foothold— 
But on the summit where their flag has flown! 


—GRACE MANSFIELD. 





POWER’ 


HELEN HENRY 


valiant unit of the Federal 

Theatre Project under the spon- 
sorship of the Newspaper Guild and 
the able direction of Morris Watson 
which gave us “Injunction Granted” 
last year, has scored again in POWER 
by Arthur Arent. Working with ma- 
terial inherently less dramatic than 
that of the earlier play, Power has 
taken the TVA for its protagonist 
and public ownership as its theme; 
but the electricity with which it deals 
has apparently been tapped for the 
play itself, and the result is a first 
rate piece of news-editing in two acts 
that literally crackle and send off 
sparks. By the ingenious and lavish 
use of every possible theatrical de- 
vice—the many-levelled stage, the 
projection of moving pictures on a 
scrim curtain behind whose semi- 
transparency mass scenes are simulta- 
neously played, slides, banners, spot- 
lights, and an effective loudspeaker 
at the back of the theatre which 
broods benevolently over the scene 
and points the argument when such 
pointing is needed—POwER emerges 
as a stimulating and often amusing 
piece of theatre which at the same 
time clarifies the whole issue of pub- 


‘Ta Living Newspaper, that 


2POWER is fully protected under the copy- 
right laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of 
Canada, and all other countries of the Copy- 


right Union. ‘This means that it cannot be 
used without permission. Should union or other 
groups wish to produce the play, in part or in 
full, royalty arrangements must be made di- 
rectly with the Living Newspaper, Federal 
Theatre Project, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Ritz Theatre, 225 West 48th Street, New 
York City. 
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lic ownership and makes a living thing 
of the TVA. 

Unlike the earlier productions of 
the Living Newspaper—“Triple A 
Plowed Under,” “1935,” and “In- 
junction Granted”—Power is the 
work not of a staff of dramatists but 
of one man—Arthur Arent—manag- 
ing editor and chief dramatist of his 
organization. But months of pre- 
liminary work by the research staff 
of the Living Newspaper went into 
the fashioning of Power, and every 
damning fact is carefully authenti- 
cated and documented in a manuscript 
liberally sprinkled with footnotes for 
the curious. Names are named, and 
not all of the characters are fictitious, 
as witness—among others—the In- 
sulls. Obscure and forgotten news- 
paper items are dragged down to the 
footlights and made dramatic. Even 
the Congressional Record has been 
coaxed to the make-up table, the 
grease paint applied, and then shoved 
onstage. The engaging result of all 
this lively play of mind over matter, 
of wit over fact, is PowER, a docu- 
ment, if you will, but to our mind 
exactly what a Living Newspaper 
production should be—the headlines 
of the news and the facts behind 
those headlines come hugely alive. 

And wandering through the scene 
is the apparently no-longer forgotten 
man, one Angus K. Buttonkooper, 
the Mr. Consumer with whose con- 
cerns the play is, after all, concerned. 
Played to the hilt by the same Nor- 
man Lloyd who did such an excellent 
job as the antic clown in “Injunction 
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Granted,” this Mr. Consumer is a 
shrewd and comical fellow who real- 
izes that he is being fleeced but is 
helpless before the fact. Until, under 
the prodding of the loudspeaker 
which carries the argument, under 
the gradual unfolding on the stage of 
the whole power issue in tableaux 
often as simple and as clear as pages 
from a primer, the meek and long- 
suffering Mr. Consumer grows in- 
creasingly inquiring, knowing and, 
finally, combative. 


* * * 


“The Living Newspaper presents 
—PowerR!” Huge letters across a 
scrim curtain lowered at the foot- 
lights. The loudspeaker from the 
rear of the theatre announces: ‘““This 
is the switchboard of the Ritz 


Theatre. Through this board flows 
the electrical power that amplifies my 


voice, the power that ventilates the 
theatre, the power that lights this 
show.” The curtain rises and the 
spotlight picks up a group of elec- 
tricians before a switchboard, down- 
stage at the left. “It all comes 
through here,” says one of the men, 
picking up a fat cable. Loudspeaker: 
“Okay, Bob, let Power show what 
PowER does.” Electrician: “Bring 
twenty-one up to full—take it!” 
The electricians throw the switch, 
the lights dim down on them and then 
come up in a series of flashes from 
one level of the many-levelled stage 
to another, showing the various ways 
in which we depend upon electricity 
for our daily living. On one level 
we see a group of girls in a factory 
bending over their whirring sewing- 
machines ... on another a man 
and his wife listening to “The Blue 
Danube” on their radio . . . Loud- 
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speaker: “Power! World communi- 
cation! The world in your home .. . 
What would you do without your 
radio, Pop?” The music of the radio 
turns into the voice of a police radio 
operator: “Calling all cars... 
Calling all cars.” ... The radio 
operator is briefly seen at his desk, 
before we shift to the scene of an 
operation in a hospital, with white- 
garbed doctors and nurses bending 
over the operating table, lifting in- 
struments out of the electrical ster- 
ilizer . . . Dim out on the hospital 
scene, and downstage center two red 
and green lights flash alternately on 
and off, to the accompaniment of a 
shrilling police whistle. A loud de- 
tonation is heard offstage, a light 
flashes, and everything blacks out. 

Now out of the darkness come a 
succession of cries for help . . . the 
doctor calling for flashlights in order 
that the operation may goon... a 
mother frantically telephoning that 
her baby is ill of the flu, and the heat 
turned off . . . the owner of a bak- 
ery shouting that he has all his bread 
and rolls in the oven, the power’s off 
and he cannot rescue them from the 
conveyor belt . . . the police radio 
operators: “Calling all cars! Calling 
all cars!” . a man in a traffic 
control tower crying into the tele- 
phone that a plane is waiting to come 
down, and two more due... the 
shrilling of a police whistle followed 
by the grinding of brakes and a crash, 
a woman’s scream, and then a voice: 
“My God, I didn’t see her, I tell you. 
It was dark. I didn’t see her.” 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: “Well, now that 
you’ve got some idea of what power 
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is, and how much we depend on it, 
let’s look into the question of who 
started it. Did it just happen all at 
once? Or is it the result of somebody 
starting something, discovering some- 
thing, inventing something, to which 
somebody else added something, and 
somebody else perfected it a little 
more, and so on down the line until 


we come to power as it is known to- 
day?” 


Here, in a succession of quick 
flashes from one scene to another, to 
the accompanying announcements of 
the loudspeaker, we are taken from 
William Gilbert, who in the year 
1600 published the first work on elec- 
tric and magnetic phenomena, to 
Michael Faraday, who in 1821 in- 
vented the first instrument to gen- 
erate electricity—the dynamo; from 
Faraday to Ohm, who determined 


the law governing the flow of cur- 
rent; from Ohm to Gramme, who in 
1873 attached the dynamo to a motor 


and found that it worked; from 
Gramme to Thomas A. Edison, who 
in 1878 invented the first electric 
light. 

We see Thomas A. Edison attach- 
ing a bulb to a socket. “It lights!” 
he cries. But soon he is surrounded 
by a group of excited business men, 
clamoring for exclusive rights to the 
invention. The words—‘money” 
... “profits” “investments” 

. “thousands, millions, billions!” 
—can be distinguished through their 
shouting, as Edison stands dazed. 


Loudspeaker: “Just a moment, 
gentlemen! Aren’t you being a bit 
foolish? This invention is just a 
drop in the bucket. How much can 
you make on a little bulb? But the 
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That’s dif- 


power to make it work! 
ferent!” 


The business men organize them- 
selves into competing companies, and 
the loudspeaker announces the panic 
in gas shares on the Stock Exchange 
as a result of this new invention . . . 
There is frantic underbidding to land 
the business of lighting the city’s 
streets, but here the Financier enters 
suavely to make them see that com- 
petition in their business is ruinous 
. . . He persuades them to let him 
consolidate their holdings into one 
big corporation. 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: ‘Dividends rise, 
stockholders are happy, and electric 
consumption increases. But where is 
the man who uses it? Where is this 


consumer? Let’s have a look at 
him!” 


The spotlight is played all over the 
stage, searching for Mr. Consumer, 
and finally picks him out off to the 
left, downstage . . . this is our in- 
troduction to Angus K. Button- 
kooper, a meek-looking little man 
who nevertheless displays an increas- 
ingly rich gift of clowning and of 
satirizing his own plight as consumer. 

“What do you pay for electricity, 
Mister?” asks the Loudspeaker. 
“Too much... 17¢ a kilowatt 
hour,” answers Mr. Consumer... . 
But on being questioned, he has to 
admit that he doesn’t know exactly 
what a kilowatt hour is. . . . Loud- 
speaker: “But if you don’t know what 
a kilowatt hour is, how can you know 
what you’re paying for?” (Appeal- 
ing to the theatre.) ‘“Doesn’t any- 
one know what a kilowatt hour is?” 
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The electrician steps forward. “Hey, 
Mike,” he calls offstage, “drop the 
work light.” A large bulb is lowered, 
and the electrician explains that when 
this thousand-watt bulb burns for an 
hour, that’s a kilowatt hour. “Now 
that I know what it is, I still think 
I’m paying too much,” says Mr. Con- 
sumer. “I’m going to stop in at the 
company and tell those guys some- 
thing. Seventeen cents a kilowatt 
hour!” 

Now briefly we follow Mr. Con- 
sumer on a shopping tour, in which 
upon finding that one grocer’s ware 
is too high, he searches until he 
locates a shop with fairer prices. . . . 
He does the same with his butcher. 
. . . But when he finds himself at 


the cashier’s cage of the electric com- - 


pany and protests the charge of 17¢ 
a kilowatt hour, he gets a brief 
primer lesson in the meaning of 


monopoly. . . . “There is no other 
company,” the cashier tells him. 
“This company is the only one selling 


electricity in the city.” Consumer: 


“And if I don’t get my electricity 
from you, I have to do without it?” 
That’s right, he is told. . . . Does 
he want his service discontinued? 
“No, no, never mind,” mumbles Mr. 
Consumer, scuttling off like a fright- 
ened rabbit. The lights dim out save 
for the projection on the glass screen 
at the rear: M is for MONOPOLY. 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: ‘What is a holding 
company? Martin Insull speaking.” 

Insull: ““To the holding companies 
is very largely due the credit for the 
great development of the electric 
light and power business during the 
last ten or fifteen years.” 
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But the loudspeaker insistently de- 
mands: “What is a holding com- 
pany?” Light up on a man who ap- 
pears at left of stage, and dim out on 
Insull. Two assistants enter with 
colored boxes and set them down. 
Loudspeaker: “What are those?” 
Man: “Those are symbols.” (Point- 
ing.) ‘‘Now this box, and this... 
are symbols of operating companies.” 
(He places the two boxes side by side 
cen table in front of him.) “These two 
companies generate electricity and 
transport it by means of poles and 
wires to consumers in adjacent sec- 
tions of the country. They have no 
connection with each other. . . . But 
both of them need expansion.” Loud- 
speaker: “But I asked about holding 
companies.” Man: “Hold your 
horses! This is where the holding 
company comes in.” The man is 
handed a third and longer box, which 
he places on top of the first two, link- 
ing them in the first step toward build- 
ing a pyramid. Man: “Now this 
holding company buys up the common 
stock of the two operating companies, 
and thus extends to them the finances 
they need.” 

Loudspeaker: “I see. It puts up 
the money?” Man: “Well, not al- 
ways. Usually it takes over the com- 
mon stock and sells the preferred 
stock and the bonds of the operating 
companies to the investing public.” 
Loudspeaker: “What else does it 
do?” Man: “Well, it cuts down the 
cost of overhead. . . . Sometimes it 
provides a joint generating plant... . 
Usually it pools the engineering and 
construction services.” Loudspeaker: 
“So that’s a holding company? Well, 
thank you very much, and now 
we'll... . Man: “Wait a minute. 
You haven’t seen anything yet.” 
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The man’s assistants come in carry- 
ing two sets of three boxes pyramided 
in the same fashion as those already 
on the table. Man: “Now, here’s 
another group of operating company 
with holding company.... See? 
. . » Operating company, operating 
company, holding company.” (He 
points.) ‘And here is still another 
group.” (Pointing.) “Operating 
company . . . Operating company 
. . - holding company.” (Calling 
offstage.) “Hey, hand me a nice 
long box.” A longer box than any of 
the others is handed on, and he links 
the three pyramids by setting the long 
box on top of them. 

Man: “But here we have a top 
holding company. It bears the same 
relation to these sub-holding com- 
panies that they bear to... .” 
Loudspeaker: “Oh, so now they’ve 
become sub-holding companies, eh?” 
Man: “You haven’t seen anything 
yet. When I get through piling up 
these boxes, they will just be sub- 
sub-sub-holding companies.” Loud- 
speaker: “I think we get the idea, if 
it’s all the same to you.” Man: “Then 
listen to Senator George W. Norris, 
of Nebraska.” Blackout on men and 
boxes, and bring up overhead spot- 
light on Senator Norris. 


Senator Norris: “I desire to show 
the Senate today by a few charts 
and illustrations the absurdities into 
which the holding company leads, not 
only as it affects the consumers of 
electricity but also the honest inves- 
tors in securities ... The higher 
the holding companies pyramid, the 
less money it takes at the top to con- 
trol the entire structure . . . Both 
the holding and the operating com- 
pany can only make money in two 
ways, from the consumer who buys 


the electricity from the operating 
company; or by the issuance of stocks 
and bonds in various complicated 
ways which the ordinary person can- 
not understand . . . Now I want to 
devote a little time to the officers and 
directors of these corporations. Take 
the case of Mr. C. E. Groesbeck, for 
instance. .. . He is Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company. . . .” 


During the course of Senator Nor- 
ris’s speech an animated chart is 
thrown on the back screen, showing 
the silhouette of a man, with lines 
running out from him in every direc- 
tion to the various power companies 
of which he is either a director or 
chairman of the board of directors. 
As the Senator continues to cite the 
complicated maze of companies scat- 
tered all over the country, the lines 
running from the man to the various 
holding companies change, as in an 
animated cartoon, into the claws of 
an octopus, until the man at the centre 
is himself changed into the octopus 
which fills the screen. 


Senator Wheeler: “In other words, 
when the Electric Bond and Share 
Company makes a contract with, say, 
the Florida Power and Light Com- 
pany, the same officer who repre- 
sents the holding company also repre- 
sents the operating company? So 
when contracts are made, the same 
man signs the contracts for both 
parties?” 

Senator Norris: “What the Sena- 
tor says is absolutely true.” 

Senator Wheeler: ‘Then this puts 
a director in the almost impossible 
position of sitting across the table 
from himself and signing the con- 
tracts for the holding company and 
for all the different operating com- 
panies!” 
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Loudspeaker: “An almost impos- 
sible position. . . .” 


Here there follows an amusing 
scene in which we see Mr. Carmichael, 
a fictional character, seated alone at 
a table, an empty chair facing him. 
Addressing the empty chair, he tells 
the Mr. Carmichael who is his other 
self of a couple of good propositions 
. . « He wants him to look over their 
plant and advise them on how to 
economize on their transmission sys- 
tem . . . The service will cost $50,- 
000 a year. At this, he crosses to the 
other side of the table and sits down 
in the empty chair, protesting now as 
the Mr. Carmichael of the operating 
company that this is a lot of money 
for a small plant like theirs, but if the 
Mr. Carmichael of the holding com- 
pany says its worth it, it must be .. . 
Where does he sign? . . . He signs 
and crosses back to the other chair. 


Loudspeaker: “Now this service 
may be worth fifty thousand a year 
or it may be worth fifty cents. No- 
body but Mr. Carmichael knows, and 
he won’t tell.” 


This amusing and very graphic 
device is repeated for three or four 
times . . . Mr. Carmichael of the 
holding company has Mr. Carmichael 
of the operating company buy some 
unneeded real estate . . . or he de- 
ducts a huge commission for floating 
an unnecessary bond issue ... or 
puts through a merger with an oper- 
ating company that has been losing 
money for years. To each of these 
sleight-of-hand propositions Mr. Car- 
michael assents, with a proper accom- 
paniment of bowing and scraping, 
crossing from his chair as holding 
company director to the one opposite 
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him as operating company director. 

But when Mr. Carmichael is inter- 
rupted in his manipulations by the 
timid, apologetic figure of Mr. Con- 
sumer, who protests the increasingly 
high rates, the former reels off such 
a rapid and confusing speech about 
costs of operation and of service that 
the poor consumer retreats in dismay. 


Blackout and light up on Senator 
Norris: ‘This is the universal rule, 
running through all these corpora- 
tions. They are interlocked, inter- 
mingled, intertwined, interwoven, 
mixed up, scrambled and all put to- 
gether so that they are practically 
like one man, bleeding those at the 
bottom, taking their toll from those 
who toil and sweat, levying upon 
everybody who uses electric light or 
electric power in this country, put- 
ting the cost of their murderous 
operations into everything we eat, 
drink or wear. Everything that is 
produced by electric power has con- 
tributed to it. Every common little 
home must make its contribution and 
every big factory. In the end, it all 
comes out of the consumers, the com- 
mon people of the United States! 
. . . In my opinion, the holding com- 
pany constitutes one of the greatest 
evils of the civilized age!” 


Blackout, and light up on Will 
Rogers, twirling a rope. 


Will Rogers: “A holding company 
is where you hand an accomplice the 
goods while the policeman searches 
you.” 

+ * * 


Loudspeaker: ‘‘A lesson in high 
finance. Presenting Samuel J. Insull, 
of Chicago.” 


Light up on Insull and Mr. Con- 
sumer, seated downstage center on 
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two ordinary kitchen chairs. Insull 
tells Mr. Consumer to sit still and 
watch how to make a lot of money. 


Loudspeaker: “Samuel J. Insull or- 
ganizes the Middle West Holding 
Company. President, Samuel J. In- 
sull. Capitalization, nothing .. . 
assets nothing . . . holding nothing. 
Samuel J. Insull sells the Middle 
West Utilities Company . . . presi- 
dent, Samuel J. Insull . . . $330,000 
worth of securities.” 


Insull takes a bundle of securities 
out of his pocket. Loudspeaker: 
“Don’t be a sucker. He hasn’t any 
dough!” Insull: “Quiet!” He trans- 
fers the securities from his inside coat 
pocket to his trousers pocket. 


Loudspeaker: “To raise the money 
to pay Samuel J. Insull, the Middle 
West Holding Company issues ten 
million dollars worth of stock, all 
of which the Middle West Hold- 
ing Company .. . Samuel J. Insull, 
president, sells to Samuel J. Insull for 
$3,500,000. . . . But Samuel J. In- 
sull hasn’t got a nickel in the world 
to pay for these stocks!” 


Insull, smiling, turns his pockets 
inside out to show that he is broke. 
Mr. Consumer, confused, says there’s 
something funny going on here. Still 
busily transferring his bundle of se- 
curities from one pocket to another, 


Insull turns to Mr. Consumer. He 
has always liked him, he says... . 
No, this isn’t a touch. How would 
Mr. Consumer like to own a sixteen 
cylinder Cadillac, all new and shiny? 
How would he like to exchange his 
little house for a big one with nine 
swimming pools? Mr. Consumer be- 
comes more and more interested, nod- 
ding, a huge grin on his face. 
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Insull: ‘‘How would you like to go 
up to your boss and say, ‘Boss, I quit. 
I’m through being a wage slave for 
guys like you to kick around. [I in- 
vested my money judiciously, I did, 
and from now on I’m going to live 
on the dividends from my stocks in the 
Middle West Holding Company.’ ” 

Loudspeaker: ‘“‘Samuel J. Insull 
sells half his preferred shares to the 
public for four million dollars, which 
he hands over to the Middle West 
Holding Company, Samuel J. Insull, 
president.” 


Mr. Consumer hands Insull a bun- 
dle of money in exchange for the 
stock. ‘“‘That’s right, look at the 
pretty pictures,” Insull tells him, 
stufing the money in his pocket. 
Blackout. 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: “According to a re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the public utilities spend from 
25 to 30 million dollars every year 
on propaganda and publicity. Thirty 
million dollars! But listen to Mr. 
J. L. Murphy, a representative of 
the Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany. Mr. Murphy says: “The re- 
sult of our efforts is that out of two 
hundred and fifty newspapers in Geor- 
gia, only four will publish anything 
. all from the public ownership peo- 
p e.’ ” 


The loudspeaker further informs 
us that in the colleges the members 
of a notoriously underpaid profession 
find extra-curricular employment as 
lecturers, editors, and advisers for 
public utility corporations. As their 
colleges are called, the professors 
enter one by one, in cap and gown, 
and greatly absorbed in the book 
they are reading. They do not stop 
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but continue pacing, and as they enter 
from both left and right, they achieve 
a formation as of lines crisscrossing. 


Loudspeaker: “A professor of the 
University of Alabama, $2,533.32 
. . . A professor of the University 
of Toronto, $2,500 . . . A profes- 
sor of New York University, $5,000 
. . . A professor of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, $5,000 
. . . Aprofessor of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, $8,000 . . . A pro- 
fessor of Yale, $8,107.25 .. . These, 
among hundreds of others, were re- 
ported by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Investigation . . .” 


By now the professors are lined 
up at the footlights. Loudspeaker: 
“Gentlemen, what do you think of the 
doctrine of municipal ownership?” 
In unison, mournfully, they all shake 
their heads, indicating that they 
consider it hopeless. Loudspeaker: 
“What do you think of Government 
supervision and control of the abuses 
we have shown to exist in the public 
utilities?” Again they shake their 
heads_ negatively. | Loudspeaker: 
‘What do you think of a nice juicy 
steak smothered in onions?” The 
professors nod emphatically in agree- 
ment. Blackout. 


Loudspeaker: “At a meeting of the 
Public Relations Section of the South- 
east Division of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, Mr. M. H. 
Aylesworth, Managing Director, re- 
marked: ‘All the money being spent 
is worth while. Don’t be afraid of 
the expense. The public pays the 
expense!’ ” 

* * * 


Act II shifts to the Tennessee Val- 
ley. On the scrim curtain, and con- 
tinuing through the loudspeaker’s an- 
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nouncement, are projected moving- 
pictures of the Valley and the people 
who live there. 


Loudspeaker: “The demand for 
cheap electric power grows. In the 
fertile Tennessee Valley, little at- 
tempt has ever been made to bring 
electric light or electric power to the 
rural people. Few farmers are able 
to raise the money which private com- 
panies demand for poles and wires to 
outlying districts. . . . But through 
this great basin flows the Tennessee 
River and a great part of the nation’s 
undeveloped water power. . . . The 
Valley is subject to floods and soil 
erosion... The swampland and 
hill people are backward and in need 
of economic and social rehabilitation. 
. . - Meanwhile the entire country 
seeks cheap electric power, and the 
demand for a cost yardstick comes 
from every section.” 

As the movies end, the loudspeaker 
continues : “May 18, 1933. . . - The 


United States Government answers 
” 


Light up on Clerk of Senate, read- 
ing: ‘““The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is created for the purpose of: 


1. Flood control of the Tennessee 
River Basin and the Lower Missis- 
sippi River. 

2. Elimination of soil erosion in 
the same area. 

3. The social and economic re- 
habilitation of the swampland and 
hill people of this district. 

4. The generation and distribution 
of cheap electric power and the estab- 
lishment of a cost yardstick.” 


As the Clerk reaches the words 
“the social and economic rehabilita- 
tion,” a chorus starts the TVA song 
very softly off-stage. As he finishes 
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with the words “‘cost yardstick” the 
scrim curtain is again lowered at the 
footlights, and a motion picture of 
water flowing over the Norris Dam 
appears on the scrim. The light on 
the Clerk dims out, and the TVA 
singers parade up and down behind 
the semi-transparent scrim with 
torches, the only light on them, shout- 
ing the TVA song. By this time the 
moving pictures of the flowing water 
on the scrim have widened until the 
water almost seems to splash down 
over the footlights. 


THE TVA SONG? 


My name is: William Edwards, 
I live down Cove Creek way; 
I’m working on the project 
They call the TVA. 
The government begun it 
When I was but a child, 
And now they are in earnest, 
And Tennessee’s gone wild. 


* * * 


Light up on a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of a lighting company 
. . « The men are seated about a 
long table, the Chairman pacing up 
and down... An atmosphere of 
tension prevails, 


Chairman: ‘Well, gentlemen, have 
you nothing to suggest? Do you 
know that Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga have applied to the Govern- 
ment for service? Do you know that 
municipal plants are being built every 
day in our territory? Do you know 
that the Government is driving us out 
of business?” 

1st Director: ““We’ve taken it to 
the Courts, Sam.” 

Chairman: “It’s not enough. Sup- 
pose we lose. This is dog eat dog!” 


2Used with permission of copyright owner, 
John Thomas. 


(He pauses, then slowly) : ‘“Gentle- 
men, I hereby suggest a good stiff 
cut in rates ... maybe forty per 
cent.” 


They all jump up excitedly .. . 
They can’t do that! What about the 
stockholders? What about their 
dividends? Their investment? It’s 
suicide | 


Chairman: “Just a moment, gentle- 
men. I do not propose to cut rates 
and let it go at that. We've got to 
make our old customers use more 
juice, but we’ve also got to get new 
customers! . . . Where? n the 
farms! We've got to open up the 
whole Valley!”* (He leans for- 
ward.) “Not only will this infiltration 
help business, but it will establish a 
right of way, a franchise. The Gov- 
ernment won’t run lines parallel to 
anybody’s else. If we get in there 
first, that farm is ours! Do I make 
myself clear?” (A pause as they all 
stare at him.) “All those in favor?” 

A chorus of “Ayes.” Blackout. 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: “The company acts 
. . - Rhea County, Tennessee.” 

Light up on a farm interior; table, 
chair, kerosene lamp, etc. A Farmer 
is seated, reading by the light of the 
lamp. Enter two Linesmen, carrying 
wire and tools. 

1st Linesman: “Well, here we are.” 
(Pointing to lamp.) ‘Guess you won’t 
need that any more. We've come to 
give you some juice. Puttin’ it in all 
the farms around here.” 


*“By November, 1935, TVA was ready to 
begin construction. It was right then that the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company developed 
overnight interest in the district it had neglected 
for twenty years."—New York Daily News, 
August 20, 1936. 
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Farmer: “Well, you ain’t puttin’ 
it in mine till you tell me where you’re 
from an’ who sent you! You Gov- 
ernment men? Let’s see your appli- 
cation.” (The linesmen fumble 
around, pretending to look for it in 
their pockets, but the farmer spies a 
tag on a coil of wire) “What's this? 
Tennessee Electric Power Company 
. . . Sothat’s what itis! Five years 
ago when I went down there and got 
down on my knees beggin’ ’em for 
lights they turned me down cause I 
didn’t have $400 to pay for the poles 
and the wires ... Now they’re 
tryin’ to sneak it in on me! Well, 
you go back there and tell ’em now I 
don’t want it! The Government’s 
takin’ care of me now! The United 
States Government! D’ye hear that? 
Now go on and git! Go on, before 


I sic the dog on you! Git!” 
The men do. Blackout. 
* * x 


Loudspeaker: “Catoosa County, 
Georgia.” 

Light up on an old woman, in a 
rocker . . . She is crocheting .. . 
On the table is a kerosene lamp. . . . 
Suddenly the old woman hears some- 
thing outside and goes to the door. 
. . . She runs back and picks up her 
shotgun. 


Old Woman: (At door.) ‘“Who’s 
that up in that thar tree? (No an- 
swer.) If you wait till after I shoot 
maybe it’ll be too late!” 

Voice: “Hey, put that gun down! 
I’m just stringin’ up some wire.” 

Old Woman: “In the middle of the 
night! Where yer from?” 

Voice: ‘““Georgia Light and Power 
Company.” 

Old Woman: “Company man, 
eh?” (She points gun and shoots.) 

Voice: “Hey, I’m comin’ down!” 

Old Woman: “I know ye are. Yer 
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comin’ down fast, too!” (She fires 
another shot.) “Now, git!” (As 


she turns back to her chair.) ““Mebbe 
I should have let him have it!” (She 
sits down and picks up her crochet- 
ing. ) 
Blackout. 
* * . 


Loudspeaker: “Catoosa County, 
Georgia.” 

This scene is played in the dark, 
behind a glass curtain which is low- 
ered in the foreground. There is the 
sound of footsteps approaching. 

1st Voice: ao er aga any A 
Tom, Joe, everybody. They bin 
here! The company’s bin here! They 
got wires and poles up in back of the 
house!” 

2d Voice: Get the hatchets, every- 
body!” 

3d Voice: ‘(Down with the poles! 
Then we'll short circuit the wires!” 

1st Voice: “Will they burn?” 

4th Voice: “They’il burn!” 

3d Voice: “Here they are... 

2d Voice: “O.K. Everybody 
ready?” 

Voices: “Ready!” 


The hatchets ring out on the poles. 
Blue lights come up behind the glass 
curtain and the men are outlined in 
the night. As the men work, they 
start to sing the TVA song. It grows 
louder and louder, keeping time to the 
falling hatchets. Blackout. 


” 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: “December 20, 
1935, Washington, D. C. The fight 
to invalidate the TVA reaches the 
Supreme Court in the suit brought by 
minority stockholders of the Alabama 
Power Company. . . . The majority 
decision, Chief Justice Hughes speak- 


ing. 
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Chief Justice Hughes: “Water 


power .. . the right to convert into 
electric energy . . . and the electric 
energy thus produced . . . constitute 
property belonging to . the United 
States. Authority to dispose of prop- 
erty constitutionally acquired by the 
United States is expressly granted to 
the Congress by Section 3, of Article 
IV of the Constitution. ... We 
come then to the validity of the 
method which has been adopted in 
disposing of the surplus energy gen- 
erated . . . and that method must 
be one adopted in the public interest 
as distinguished from private or per- 
sonal ends. . . .” 

ee “In the public inter- 
est |’ 

Enter a group of farmers, on a 
downstage level, left. Farmer: “We 
furnish the food you eat, millions of 
us. Are we the public interest?” 
Light up on another level, a group 
of business men. Business men: 
“There are twelve billion dollars in- 
vested in the electric industry. Are 
we, the stockholders, the public inter- 
est? . . . Flash to another level, a 
group of city people. . . . City Per- 
son: “There are millions of us city 
folks who stand to gain if rates are 
cut . . . The money saved will buy 
more food and clothing. Are we the 
public interest?’ A Voice: “If mon- 
opoly is necessary, we must have a 
yardstick to do the work of competi- 
tion and keep rates down. Are we 
the public interest?” 

Loudspeaker: WHO IS THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST? 

From each of the groups which has 
spoken above, and from various parts 
of the stage: “We are!” “We are!” 
“We are!” “We are!” 


Chief Justice Hughes: “We ex- 
press NO opinion as to the validity 
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of such an effort. The question of 
the constitutional right of the govern- 
ment to acquire or operate local or 
urban distribution systems is not in- 
volved. The pronouncements, poli- 
cies and program of the TVA and its 
directors, their motives and desires, 
did not ie rise to a justifiable con- 
troversy. 


Dim out on Chief Justice Hughes 
and come up on a group of farmers, 
downstage. Another Farmer rushes 
in, yelling: “TVA has won!” ‘The 
farmers cheer. From various levels 
of the stage the cry goes up: “TVA 
has won!” ‘TVA has won!” An 
impromptu parade is started... 
Streamers and confetti are thrown 
and a general carnival spirit prevails. 


Loudspeaker: “October 13, 1936. 
The West Tennessee Power & Light 
Company today asks the United 
States District Court for an injunc- 
tion to prevent the Public Works Ad- 
ministration from granting $663,000 
of its funds to enable the town of 
Jackson City to construct a distribu- 
tion system for the handling of TVA 
power.” 


The paraders, who have frozen, 
regard each other in consternation. 
A Voice: “Then the Supreme Court 
decision didn’t settle this at all!” 


Loudspeaker: “December 22, 
1936. U.S. District Judge John J. 
Gore signs a decree restraining the 
TVA from constructing new trans- 
mission lines and sub-stations and 
from servicing new power customers.” 


The people stand dumbfounded 

. They brush the confetti from 
their clothes, and walk off stage 
slowly and dejectedly, in contrast to 
their jubilant parading of a few mo- 
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ments before, as the loudspeaker con- 
tinues. 


Loudspeaker: “In such a way, nine- 
teen utilities companies put a tempo- 
rary blight on the hopes of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. People awaiting the 
coming of cheap power must wait 
longer and longer while lawyers and 
courts untangle constitutional ques- 
tions . . . The question marches to- 
ward ultimate decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
. . « Upon that decision will rest the 
social and economic welfare of the 
people of the Tennessee Valley and 
the character of future legislation for 
other projects through which the peo- 
ple of the United States seek to con- 
trol their waters, to save their soil, 
and to obtain cheap light and energy.” 


At the beginning of the above 
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speech, the middle drop has risen and 
lights very dimly indicate the Supreme 
Court, rising majestically at the rear 
of the stage. At the conclusion of the 
speech, the lights come up full stage 
to reveal the people and the devices 
of the first scene: the girls bending 
over their sewing-machines in the fac- 
tory, the police operator, the hospital 
scene, the traffic lights, etc., etc. The 
hum and whir of motors are heard 
over the music. Everything comes 
suddenly to a dead stop. 

Loudspeaker: WHAT WILL 
THE SUPREME COURT DO? 

There is silence for a beat. Then 
the noises and the music resume. A 
huge question mark is projected on 
the lowered scrim curtain. 


THE END. 


SERGE RACHMANINOFF 


I heard music, and I cannot sleep. 
I have been in some sad and distant land, 
Where silent steppes thru dim horizons creep 
And long, slow rivers wind thru choking sand. 


heard winds tempestuous in the night, 
I heard water wailing far away, 

heard forests trumpet in their might, 
And moan together at the break of day. 


heard voices sobbing in the dark, 

Because of love, loneliness, and pain, 

heard singing when I seemed to hark 

To twilight fields and low skies gray with rain. 


heard trumpets and the roll of drums 
Across those steppes, within these forests dim; 
felt the sudden thrill that comes 

Upon the chanting of a mighty hymn. 


heard music, and I cannot sleep, 

My heart shall know no peace, no pity yet, 
For in me whirl, like clouds across the deep, 

Things I can neither utter nor forget. 


—NicHoLas A. DUNAEV. 
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UR employment estimate for 
April 1937 shows 2,055,000 
more persons at work in the 

United States than in April last year. 
This gain in the last 12 months raises 
total employment to 43,870,000. 
These figures include workers on 
farms and in service industries, in 
addition to those reported in the 
monthly Labor Department indexes 
for manufacturing, mining, trade, 
utilities, hotels, laundries and dyeing 
and cleaning establishments. 
Reemployment this year has sur- 
passed last year’s record in the manu- 











: 
All Trades 
E Per cent 
Per cent increase 
Q members (+) or 
" 3 unem- _ decrease 
E ployed (—) 
E May since 
: 1937 Apr. 
: 0 Seen ene 2 —(a) 
ener meer iy 4 -15 
Re ree 3 —22 
| _ || 3S REGEN 15 -—1 
| : RE srracyalennet ane II +11 
4 DR oriviidn ca vaoeeskaees 13 +1 
Z er re 4 —21 
j ERE rsa ee SP 10 —16 
Bi SE icc ssasd cies scones 4 —42 
: ih cninneiaans evan 7 — 3 
s | re 9 —(a) 
| & DE I nosso ocvicnsasseems 9 +(a) 
i rere 6 -9 
3 NNN oe AG: dreceisis 014,026 10 — 6 
| | Blew Wott Caty.........cccces 16 +(a) 
| 3 Oks acmsnee sane’ 9 —I19 
og ee cs awn cammne 20 —(a) 
E i eee 12 — 6 
4 Sc. Gn deans 8 —30 
a ere 5 — 8 
5 San Francisco............... 10 —-11 
# Sf ee 9 —26 
f | Cee er vee 9 + 8 
Washington, D.C........... 3 —14 








(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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EMPLOYMENT STILL GAINING 


from 
January through April, 481,000 went 
back to work in 1937 as compared to 


facturing industries, where, 


189,000 in 1936. This is due to 
recovery in the heavy industries, 
which until this year have lagged far 
behind the consumer industries. In 
other industries, however, progress 
is slower than in 1936. Floods and 
other factors have reduced reemploy- 
ment on farms so that only 72,000 
have found work this spring com- 
pared to 425,000 last spring. In 
retail trade, building and on rail- 
roads also, reemployment has been 


-| & Unemployment in Cities 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem- decrease Part 
ployed (—) ployed (-) time 
May since May since all 
1937 Apr. 1937 Apr. _ trades 
22 — 3 I + 3 16 
16 —-9 3 —I7 16 
4 —< 3 +9 II 
29 —(a) II —(a) 22 
28 +27 7 + 3 13 
26 -7 9 + 6 22 
12 —29 2 - § 30 
25 —25 6 — 6 16 
5 —$5 + —38 17 
Io — 5 6 — 3 13 
27 +24 6 —I0 21 
12 -* 8 + 4 24 
7 —56 6 +32 10 
24 -II 6 -1 12 
34 =% 13 +1 29 
29 —30 6 -—2 II 
63 —14 20 +1 40 
14 —49 II + 13 
30 => 3 —24 II 
23 —4 2 —14 11 
10 —45 10 +2 18 
12 $5 8 i | 13 
16 +14 8 + 6 13 
14 —16 I +1 6 
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Trade union figures for May show 
that employment continues to gain, 
but at a slower rate than last year. 
Our weighted figures show 9.3 per 
cent of the union membership un- 


less this year than last, so that the 
total gain for all industries was 1,- 
071,000 from January to April 1937 
compared to 1,277,000 in the same 
months of 1936. 


Trade Union 
Records? 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Number ployed 
Unemployed (Weighted) 


American Federation of Labor Unemployment 
Estimates! 


Part 


Time 


Number 
Employed 


Gainful 
Workers 


51,883,863 
52,476, 598 


51,661,855 
51,711,114 
51,760, 365 
51,809,819 
51,859,246 
51,908,798 
51,958,012 
52,007,034 
2,056, 370 
§2, 105,706 
52,155,042 


52,204,016 
52,252,990 
$2,301 , 829 
52,351,616 
52,401, 568 
52,451,270 
52, 500,956 
$2,550,792 
$2,600,624 
$2,650, 812 
52,701, 381 
$2,751,335 


$2,801, 204 
§2,851,372 
52,901, 884 


46, 192,000 
43,982,000 
40,679,000 
36,878,000 
36,959,000 
39, 193,000 
40, 539,049 
42, 364,426 


39,248 , 684 
39, 568,850 
39,799, 568 
40,201,014 
40, 301,939 
40,408,648 
49,453,052 
40,765,339 
41,273,232 
41,575,945 
41,436,242 
41, 436,073 


40, 538, 209 
40,676,197 
41,103,260 
41,815,233 
42,126,613 
42,311,760 
42,399,079 
42,803,381 
43,383,551 
43,757, 161 
43,697,789 
43,760, 882 


42,799,135 
43,146,726 
4315341730 


1,864,000 
4,779,000 
8 , 738,000 
13,182,000 
13,723,000 
12,095,000 


11, 344,814 
10, 112,172 


12, 364,316 
12,093,005 
11,559,351 
II, 507,880 
11,450,598 
11,455,746 
11,192,673 
10,733, 802 
10,480,425 
10,669,464 
10,718,969 


11,665,807 
11,576,793 
11,198, 569 
10, 536, 383 
10,274,955 
10,139, 510 
10, 101,877 
9,747,411 
9,217,073 
8,893,651 
9,003,592 
8,990,453 


10,002,069 
91704, 646 
9,367, 151T 


14. 
19. 


23 
24 


20. 
18. 
13. 


21 


20 


I9. 
18. 
18. 


18 


19. 


18 
17 


7. 
16. 
16. 


17 
16 


16. 
1s. 


13 
12 


12. 


II 


ad. 
a3. 
10. 


II 


t.. 
“9 
10. 


II 
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ww 


id 
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PPP PHD 
= POW DH Se VD 


° 


YP PPP P&S KD 
re) ‘ 


= 


52,952,684 


43,870, 118 9.8f 


9,082, 566 
° 9:7" 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
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employed in May 1936, and 9.8 per April 1936. Full time work is in- 
cent in April as compared to 13.7 creasing and our unions report only 
per cent in May and 15.1 percentin 20 per cent on part time in April 


Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total 8 #18 «698 )~«63606(U1Q30C«dOI2 9 I0 9 Io 13 3 
All Trades a a” a ae 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 16 12 
20 22 25 21 20 2 22 22 2 21 #22 23 = «21 
27 27 26«25 «5 5 26 26 26 26 27) 0s 286 
xsxezrzr wrstst ewe BE? HBRHK F 
35 34 34 33 #33 #31 #3 31 29 «627 628 AQ I 
28 26 25 2 2 2 «+2 «2 25 «232% «2 «27 ~«26 
26 24 22 2 21 23 «+27 «+23 «+20 2 2 23 23 
22 22 2: 8 17 #17 #17 «44 ss) 68lCUOCS 
a a ae og 

Total 36 390«©38—CO32si CQ 18 21 27 
Building Trades 30 330 «34 i29s 26stgsCsa6—s<18 22 23 25 
38 43 41 40 37 39 «39 38 40 
st $2 §2 50 48 50 53 52 
62 63 63 65 62 64 64 65 64 
70 9 7 Fl 66 67 66 62 67 
58 55 55—S8 55 57 60 56 57 
60 61 59 57 st 51 48 47 52 
fo 52 49 4! 28 4627 «625 21 33 

29 31 «(29 
Total 18 16 16 ~m & «|S II 
Metal Trades 8 Ss sy ¢ © ¥ 7 
15 18 18 19 21 20 20 
28 29 «(27 31 32 = «30 30 
34 37 37 42 45 45 42 
47 50 49 45 45 42 43 
35 34 30 22 24 86025 27 
25 25 2% 23 23 «C22 22 
7 17) «ONT 2 #4 «fs 13 

se 6 9 
Total 4 5 5 4 5 5 5 
Printing Trades 4 5 5 3 4 4 4 
5 £§ & . | @ 7 
Io 10 II 12 13 14 13 
7 3s 18 21 22 19 
20 22 22 23 23«22 22 
19 I9 18 17 17 18 18 
17 1§ 15 .m 2s % 15 
s ts 8 12 12 

Io Io Io 
Total Io Io II 8 9 
All Other Trades 12 II 8 7 8 
12 13 13 16 14 
I9 17 16 17 17 
21 Ig 18 23 20 
22 21 22 20 20 
I9 17 16 22 18 
20 17 #15 22 17 
18 «17 #17 16 14 

12 II Io 


* Preliminary. 
t Revised. 
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and May this year compared to 22 
per cent in May last year. Out of 
our 24 reporting cities, 16 indicated 
employment gains in May over 
April, 3 reported losses and 5 were 
unchanged. 

On May 8, WPA reports 2,- 
735,000 still dependent on the works 
program; and in May 1937 (the 
latest figure), there were 1,710,000 
cases on relief. On April 30, the 


U. S. Employment Service still had 
5,519,755 registered on its active 
file whom it was not able to place. 
With business approaching normal 
and between 7,500,000 and g,- 
000,000 still without work, we can- 
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not expect more rapid reemployment 
than has been going on within the last 
two years. It is obvious that an 
appropriation of at least $1,- 
500,000,000 will be needed to take 
care of the unemployed until they 
can secure jobs. 

We reemphasize the fact that the 
productivity study of the Labor De- 
partment indicates a production level 
20 per cent above 1929 will be neces- 
sary to reduce unemployment to the 
1929 level; obviously even a rapid 
rate of production increase could not 
accomplish such a level within two 
years. 


It’s right to have a little maid— 
You often say I should— 

With neat blue dress and apron, 
With ways and manners good. 


But don’t you see, I like the touch 
Of linen on the bed; 

I like to plump the pillows up 
Where you will lay your head. 


I like to wash the china cups 
And put them on the shelf; 
I like to dust our little house 
And straighten it myself. 


Tt’s fun to do the marketing 
And get the things for tea, 

To lay the plates and silver out 
And food for you and me. 


And when you knock upon the door 
The happy way you do, 

I want—J want to be the one 

To open it for you. 


—GERTRUDE JANE Copp, 


Spirit. 





Tue Ris—E OF LIBERALISM. The 
Philosophy of a Business Civiliza- 
tion. By Harold J. Laski. Harper 
& Brothers, London. 1936. Pp. 
x + 327. Price $3.00. Reviewed 
by Mollie Ray Carroll. 


Out of the break-down of feudal- 
ism and mercantilism and simultane- 
ous with the growth of cities the 
author pictures the development of 
capitalism. With it was born the new 
philosophy of liberalism with its creed 
of individual initiative instead of so- 
cial action. It was the social revolt 


of those who had suffered profoundly 
from the emerging social order and 
who had been oppressed by the old 
aristocracy. Freedom and initiative 
were considered the key to social 
good; but they were limited to those 


who had property. The fact of be- 
coming rich made a man a social bene- 
factor. This liberalism of property 
tinged current religion, science and 
morality, freeing and at the same time 
limiting them. In the seventeenth 
century this spirit of liberalism ex- 
pressed itself_as toleration in religion, 
as utilitarianism in morals, and as con- 
stitutionalism in government. The 
state became the handmaid of com- 
merce; even wars were for markets. 
The freedom of liberalism was not 
for labor. 

In the eighteenth century civil 
liberty was a gospel for property 
owners. Economic liberalism had 
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freed the middle class but not the 
workers. Even religion was not to 
interfere with the business of making 
a fortune; though it must have enough 
sanction to keep laborers in their 
place. After the French Revolution 
the workers had to discuss their rights 
in an atmosphere of war and in- 
security that was fatal to a spirit of 
generosity. Poor laws were passed 
to safeguard against revolution; but 
there was no economic liberalism for 
the masses. The workers were to be 
kept poor, however, in order to keep 
them industrious. Labor was viewed 
from the standpoint of public assist- 
ance, not of workers’ rights. Even 
political democracy which stood for 
freedom of private property forbade 
labor to organize or to strike. 

As a result, the author tells us, it 
was impossible for distribution to 
keep pace with production. Producers 
struggled for markets and searched 
for colonies; and resulting economic 
nationalism created political bound- 
aries that ran counter to rational eco- 
nomic divisions and interests. 

The period of capital’s contrac- 
tion was discernible, according to the 
author, as early as the 1880’s, though 
it did not reach catastrophic propor- 
tions until after the world war. With 
it disappeared capital’s capacity for 
self-regulation and self-recovery. 
With it also disappeared increased 
material benefits to workers, advanc- 
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ing social legislation and rising stand- 
ards of living for labor. Pursuit of 
the liberal program threatened the 
social structure that it had built up; 
but the alternative was an unchartered 
program and doubt of success. So a 
panic like that following the French 
revolution eclipsed tolerance. Fas- 
cism became the technique of contract- 
ing capitalism, as liberalism had ac- 
companied its expansion. The 
workers’ demand for justice met with 
offers of charity and lowered stand- 
ards of living. Liberalism refused to 
face the consequences of depersonal- 
ization of industry or to see that there 
was little to freedom without equality 
of bargaining power. The fight for 
freedom of a formerly oppressed 
class persisted until it sanctioned the 
oppression of workers almost to the 
point of destroying the economic sys- 
tem. It tried to mold all human re- 


lationships to profit-making. 
The author’s argument, as this 
brief sketch indicates, contains much 


for workers to think about. It shows 
how economic unbalance makes for 
profound political reactionism. It 
shows how the fighters for social 
justice may in their turn become op- 
pressors. It does not attempt to 
point a way out; but the paths to 
avoid since they lead to destruction. 


LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


OccuPATIONAL HAZARDS AND THE 
PAINTER, by Adolph B. Gersh. 
This study published by the New 

York District Council No. 9, Brother- 

hood of Painters, Decorators and 

Paperhangers of America, deals with 

the industrial hazards of the painting 

industry—accidents and occupational 
diseases. In addition to the excellent 
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presentation of technical material in- 
valuable to those employed in this 
industry, that part of the study which 
covers the administration’s problem 
of workmen’s compensation, will be 
interesting and helpful to workers in 
all industries. The study points out 
how the Industrial Board of New 
York, though freed from common 
law or statutory rules of evidence or 
procedures, began to develop a super- 
structure of complexities, delays and 
precedents. Unscrupulous doctors, 
lawyers and others, earned their liv- 
ings by finding loopholes, technicali- 
ties for evasion, delays in claims for 
compensation presented by disabled 
workers. These practices defeat the 
purpose of workmen’s compensation 
law. 

The New York law provides that 
disability be paid after 18 days un- 
less the employer contests the case. 
An analysis of 536 cases showed that 
31 per cent waited more than 4% to 
6 months between the beginning of 
disability and the first payment of 
compensation; 45 per cent waited 
from 2% to 4% months; 14 per cent 
from 1% to 2% months; 10 per cent 
received compensation after 18 days. 
Ninety per cent of the cases were con- 
tested by the employer. 

The cause of perversion of social 
justice is the failure to establish ex- 
clusive state fund provisions in the 
law. When private insurance com- 
panies whose final standard of de- 
cision is profits are accepted as agen- 
cies for social justice legislation, de- 
feat of the purpose of the law is in- 
evitable. 

The most important factor in ad- 
ministration is medical testimony and 
reports. Medical evidence establishes 
the relationship between cause and 
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disability. When the physicians are 
“recommended” by the private in- 
surance company, insurance interests 
and not human welfare will be served. 


SHORTER WoRKDAY, published by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


men. 


This very useful pamphlet begins 
with a survey of economic and tech- 
nological changes in recent decades 
affecting both manufacturing indus- 
tries and agriculture—economic de- 
velopment controlled only by the 
profit interests of individual owners 
of capital, heedless of the welfare of 
the masses without property claims. 
There is useful data showing increas- 
ing productivity per worker and eco- 
nomic reasons for the 6-hour day. 
This is followed by the physical and 
psychological reasons. The solution 
of the shorter workday problem will 
be reached not by misstatements and 
setting one class of society against an- 
other, but by planning for the inter- 
ests of all people and gearing distri- 
bution with production. 

The purpose of the 6-hour day is 
expressed in this paragraph: 


“This country of ours, magnificent 
in extent and in resources, 1s suscept- 
ible of producing unmeasured mil- 
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lions of bushels of foodstuffs, and 
manufactured products without limit, 
if only intelligence and unselfishness 
are used in developing a program 
whereby we can trade work for dol- 
lars and dollars for things. Here 
lies the crux of the problem. Let us 
but perfect machinery to set such pro- 
gram in operation and a solution can 
be found for the major ills with which 
society is afflicted.” 


OccUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
NEGROES, and THEY CRASHED THE 
Cotor LINE, published by the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

The first of these excellent studies 
is the type of job information by in- 
dustries that constitutes the basis for 
choosing an occupation. The usual 
problems in vocational guidance are 
now complicated by unemployment 
which means “stepping down the job 
ladder” for many workers and seri- 
ous displacements for negro workers. 
Guidance suggestions include consid- 
eration of personal characteristics 
and conditions in different industries 
with reference to opportunities for 
negro workers. 

The second pamphlet contains 
stories of negroes who made good in 
these professions: florist, jeweler and 
silversmith, artist, football coach, 
radio technician, pharmacist, 
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You call me a mournful singer? 

O right you are, and wrong! 

For I sing a love-tale woven 

In dirge of Calvary song; 

And joy’s bright clinging blossom 
Is hid amid the moss, 

For I sing of a merry wounding— 
And the folly of the Cross! 


—SisTER M. Tuérése, D. S. 
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ALABAMA 


Tuscaloosa.—The writer is work- 
ing for the unionization of printers 
and to have the lathers’ charter re- 
stored. The Brownville Local Fed- 
eral Labor Union is out on strike for 
increased wages to a minimum of 34 
cents per hour, together with a 20 
per cent increase for other workers 
and the eight-hour day. Employees 
of the Nestles Milk Products are 
working the forty-four hour week and 
getting more pay. Construction work 
is picking up.—Mark Fisher. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith.—Charters have been 
requested for four new local unions. 
While we have a public employment 
office, we are not very well satisfied 
with the service, as all they seem to 
care about is placing men on jobs at 
low rates of pay. Construction work 
is on the increase. Prospects are good 
for the organization of four or five 
more unions of furniture workers.— 
C. A. Swick. 

Helena.—Saw mill workers are in- 
terested in organization but wages are 
so low that it takes about all they 
make to buy something toeat. There 


1 Data in this section is from Organizers’ Re- 
ports for April. 
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was a three-day strike at one of the 
mills and through voluntary effort a 
2% per cent raise was secured for 
laborers, making 20 cents a day more 
added to their pay. At one time we 
had a public employment office here, 
but the service was very unsatisfac- 
tory. Through politics it was trans- 
ferred to another city, but as far as 
the writer could ascertain all the good 
it ever did was to give a few office men 
jobs. It is impossible at this time to 
negotiate any kind of an agreement, 
as there are so many unemployed they 
will take any wage offered in order to 
keep their families in food. Our 
Chamber of Commerce is against any 
further raise in wages and in this atti- 
tude they are backed by our daily 
press. The Pekin wood parts mill 
closed throwing some 800 out of 
work. The WPA laid off a great 
number so that farmers could get 
help. Farm wages are so low that 
very few went to work.—J. H. Gore. 

Pine Bluff.—A local union of bak- 
ery and confectionery workers has 
been organized. Efforts are being 
made to unionize the city employees 
and meat and butcher workmen. 
Through our public employment office 
a statement has been issued that there 
is a shortage of skilled workers. This 
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is because members of our union on 
skilled work are busy and do not have 
to apply through this office for em- 
ployment. The railway crafts report 
their negotiations are progressing 
very nicely. All other agreements run 
until September. Most firms employ- 
ing union members are using pay en- 
velopes that give all social security 
information on the face of same and 
all reports indicate that it is being 
carried on in an honest and fair man- 
ner. There is some building going on 
and the future looks promising. Most 
houses fit to live in are rented and this 
is causing those who are able to build 
their own homes. Rents and real es- 
tate are going up a little at a time.— 


V. V. Vaught. 


CALIFORNIA 


Modesto.—Poultry dressers have 
organized. A campaign is being car- 


ried on to unionize cannery workers. 
We have an employment office, jointly 
operated by State and Federal Gov- 
ernment, and while we have had some 
complaints they are not serious. Print- 
ers have won a local arbitration award 
of five cents an hour, retroactive to 
October 1, 1936. Canneries are em- 
ploying some workers, running part 
time. Employment has not taken up 
any of the unemployed because it 
seems that workers coming from other 
places get the jobs. Construction is at 
a very high peak.—C. C. Nunnally. 
San Diego.—The aircraft local of 
the machinists is enjoying a healthy 
growth and last week was officially 
named as the collective bargaining 
agency in the plant of the Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corporation. After 
an election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, the machin- 
ists got approximately 1,800 votes 
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and the company union approximately 
500 votes. Our free employment 
agency is evidently functioning prop- 
erly since very few if any complaints 
are heard. This office serves as the 
State and Federal office. Several 
crafts are working under verbal agree- 
ments. No marked increase in em- 
ployment is shown at present, al- 
though there is some slight gain in 
many lines and especially in construc- 
tion work.—Otto C. Heitman. 

San Diego.—Through activities of 
the retail clerks all stores in the city 
reduced their working hours per day, 
increased their weekly pay scales and 
granted vacations with pay. The Air- 
craft Workers Union No. 1125 (Ma- 
chinists) are meeting with the man- 
agement to present their demands for 
increased pay and better conditions. 
The Newspaper Guild is negotiating 
with the local publishers and expect a 
mutually satisfactory agreement. 
Agricultural workers in El Cajon Val- 
ley have secured preferential hiring, 
a transportation allowance and in- 
crease per box or picking. We are 
planning to provide funds sufficient 
to send several members to the Work- 
ers Educational Conference to be held 
at the State University in Berkeley. 
A new local of ship carpenters has just 
been chartered. Cannery workers 
have made application for a Federal 
charter and we expect to have one or 
two more applications on the way in 
a few days. Electricians local union 
No. 569 have organized branches in 
Imperial County and in Yuma, Ariz. 
In the latter the supervisors have ac- 
cepted the union scale as the prevail- 
ing wage. Relief for those physically 
unfit and for those unable to secure 
work in those professions and trades 
still overcrowded is being ably han- 
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dled. The local welfare, WPA and 
employment offices are capably han- 
dled and clients protected from em- 
barrassment. Building trades report 
all members working.—E. H. Dowell. 

San Pedro.—Painters have secured 
a wage increase from $1.00 to $1.25 
an hour. Two new painters’ local 
unions have been formed. Transients 
from the flood and drought areas 
have caused unemployment to in- 
crease.—Dan Kelly. 

San Pedro.—Union activities never 
cease. A beauticians’ union has been 
organized at Long Beach. Our public 
employment service is giving satisfac- 
tion. Oil companies are taking on 
additional workers and construction 
work is increasing. There has been 
no decline in unemployment.—E. P. 
Butler. 

San Pedro.—Cleaners and dyers 
and office workers have new charters. 


Our WPA office did good work under 
the management of a union man. The 
natural and artificial gas workers 
are negotiating an agreement which 
looks very good for the workers. 
Office workers have signed an agree- 


ment with several employers. The 
ship builders have signed agreements 
with all major boat shops in the Har- 
bor. The oil boom has stimulated em- 
ployment very much. There doesn’t 
seem to be any decline in employment. 
Construction work is still going on at 
a good rate. Several Federal projects 
are in operation. Industrial shipyard 
workers have an organizer in the field. 


—George J. Mader. 


CANADA 
Halifax.—Fish handlers’ and la- 


borers’ unions have been reorganized 
and prospects are good for the forma- 
tion of several new unions. Our pub- 
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lic employment office has given satis- 
factory service. Common laborers 
are working on an agreement. Build- 
ing trades are taking on workers, as 
construction work gains. Nova Sco- 
tia’s Legislature passed an act giving 
employees the right to organize and 
bargain collectively.—E. E. Pride. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport.—General organizing 
is going on throughout the city, and 
the Central Labor Union is actively 
supporting all locals interested. The 
building trades have prospects for a 
good coming season. Through agree- 
ment bricklayers secured a wage of 
$11.00 a day. The bakers are creat- 
ing a demand for union label bread. 
S. L. Newman, organizer for the 
Machinists, is doing great work 
among the metal trades workers. 
John J. Egan is doing fine work in be- 
half of labor legislation at this ses- 


sion.—John J. O’Neill. 


FLORIDA 
Lakeland.—Our Central Labor 


Union is holding regular and open 
meetings. Truck drivers, citrus 
workers and retail clerks are actively 
organizing. Our public employment 
office gives satisfactory service. Be- 
cause of the summer season, most 
places are laying off workers.—Frank 
Walker. 
GEORGIA 


Augusta.—The Central Labor 
Union’s organizing committee is very 
active. We are distributing 5,000 
copies of American Federation of 
Labor literature in connection with 
our campaign. We have a national 
reemployment service and its staff 
cooperates with Organized Labor in 
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every way possible. They quite often 
refer those out of work to the 
unions to join and place our workers 
whenever possible. Through a 
gentleman’s agreement the carpenters 
secured a raise in pay of from 75 to 
85 cents an hour effective on all new 
work. Hod carriers are asking for 
10 cents per hour increase effective 
June 1. Organized labor is on the job 
watching the workings of the Social 
Security Act. The building trades are 
absorbing quite a lot of surplus labor. 
The railroads are taking on a few 
workers. Organized labor controls 
practically all building construction, 
except the FHA work which is done 
by non-union labor. The hod carriers 
are extensively organizing and they 
put on a banquet in connection with an 
educational program which was very 
successful—H. H. Stewart. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—There is a campaign on 
in this district to organize every in- 
dustry. The service rendered by our 
public employment office is very sat- 
isfactory. Federal Labor Union No. 
18589 has secured an agreement with 
the Wilcox Mfg. Company, carrying 
an increase in wages of 714 cents per 
hour in the lower brackets with a 10 
per cent increase to all getting over 
50 cents an hour. Unions are watch- 
ing very closely the reports employers 
make on social security—John O. 
Larson. 

Aurora. — The writer, together 
with John O. Larson, has organ- 
ized the workers in the Insulating 
Products Company; they have 26 em- 
ployees and we have signed up 18 of 
them and feel that the rest will follow 
in a few days. Satisfactory service is 
given by our public employment office. 
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Most shops are putting on new help. 
All building crafts are busy. The 
writer and Brother Larson are start- 
ing an organizing campaign and are 
putting out at our own expense 3,000 
copies of Labor’s News.—Charles 
M. Fox. 

Bloomington.—The local machin- 
ists’ union, with a large membership, 
is very active. Prospects are good 
for the organization of laundry and 
dairy workers. Our public employ- 
ment office is giving good service. 
Progressive Lodge No. 1000 of the 
Machinists has put into effect a very 
modern and satisfactory working 
agreement which carries a raise in sal- 
ary, overtime and other good features. 
Industrial employment is gradually 
increasing. Construction work is tak- 
ing on more workers than at any time 
in the several past years. The 
Meadows Mfg. Corporation dis- 


charged 12 union leaders and the 


workers all walked out. Four days 
later they returned having secured a 
fine working agreement and collective 
bargaining for the entire plant. In 
an effort to stop organization, the 
Bricks Candy Company gave a 5 per 
cent wage increase, but the writer was 
successful in calling a meeting of these 
workers attended by 98 per cent of 
them who signed up.—Wiley P. Hen- 
line. 

Carbondale. — The writer was 
called to Du Quoin by the employees 
of the Mid West Dairy and Du Quoin 
Bottling Workers, where he organ- 
ized these workers. A contract for 
one year between the management 
and the Mid West Dairy Company 
was obtained carrying a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour and other 
wage increases ranging from 10 to 25 
cents an hour. The Federal Re- 
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employment office at Murphysboro is 
very favorable to union labor. When 
a contractor asks for union men the 
office immediately gets in touch with 
the business agent of the craft in- 
volved. General construction work 
is good. There seems to be a short- 
age of skilled union men. Common 
laborers are plentiful, but semi-skilled 
laborers such as mortar makers and 
hod carriers are hard to get for some 
jobs. Building trades unions are hold- 
ing their own.—J. E. Hurt. 

Danville.—Boot and shoe workers 
are organizing. Our public employ- 
ment office gives most satisfactory 
service. Four new agreements have 
been negotiated. Business here is on 
the decline. Many are out of work 
and prospects are not good for their 
re-employment. Employers are sub- 
mitting questionnaires under the pre- 
tense that the Social Security Act re- 
quires the information, but employees 
are refusing to sign these fake ques- 
tionnaires.—Walter J. Stuehe. 

East St. Louis.—Through an or- 
ganization drive the crafts are in- 
creasing their membership in all in- 
dustries. The United States Employ- 
ment Office cooperates in a great 
many instances with our local unions. 
Chemical employees secured a new 
agreement carrying a_ substantial 
wage increase and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay for those who have had 
over one year of service. Every or- 
ganized industry has signed agree- 
ments with their respective unions. 
Construction work is increasing and 
prospects indicate a fairly good year. 
Workers beyond 45 years of age must 
be very watchful of their jobs for 
younger men will replace them.— 


Fern R. Rauch. 
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Pekin.—Federal Labor Union No. 
20536 was installed with 33 members. 
Filling station attendants and retail 
clerks have organization campaigns 
in progress. The Pekin Product 
Leather Company is reducing its 
force. Construction work is increas- 
ing. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize employees of the Washing 
Machine Company but the greatest 
drawback is fear of loss of jobs.— 
Joseph Ogle. 

Springfield.—Retail Clerks Union 
No. 208 has been formed with a mem- 
bership of 200. It is expected that 
the local will have a membership of 
over 400 by May 1. Our State Free 
Employment Bureau is very satisfac- 
tory in the service it gives and co- 
operates with our local unions. Car- 
penters, painters, structural iron 
workers, bricklayers and sheet metal 
workers have all signed new agree- 
ments with an increase in wages. 
Typographical Union No. 177 has 
signed a new agreement carrying a 10 
per cent wage increase. Considerable 
home building is being planned.— 
R. E. Woodmansee. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—At present union activ- 
ities are very promising. Contracts 
have been presented by the Conti- 
nental Steel Company, the Superior 
Tool Company and the Kingston 
Products Company. The Continental 
Steel Company has gone on the forty- 
hour week and is taking on more men 
—about 250 have been added to their 
rolls in the past month. Employment 
is steady and construction work on the 
upgrade.—H. E. Vincent. 

Lafayette. — Laundry workers, 
meat cutters, roofers, tag makers and 
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wire workers are organizing. Pros- 
pects are good for the unionization of 
cleaners and dyers. Teamsters and 
common laborers’ locals are booming. 
Our public employment office gives 
service that is satisfactory. The 
American Aluminum Company has 
purchased about one hundred acres 
of land adjoining the city and will put 
up a large plant. All construction 
employees are hired through the 
building trades business agent.— 
Frank Fowler. 

New Albany.—Our public employ- 
ment office gives satisfactory service. 
The Falls Cities District Council of 
Carpenters which includes New AI- 
bany, Jeffersonville and Louisville, 
Ky., have a new agreement carrying a 
wage increase from $1.00 to $1.25 
an hour, together with the forty-hour 
week. Since the flood, lots of re- 
modeling of homes is being done.— 
John E. Schepp. 

Terre Haute.—Our public employ- 
ment office is giving satisfactory serv- 
ice. An agreement has been signed 
with the road constructors for Indi- 
ana with operators getting $1.40 an 
hour. Up to this time these counties 
have been working under non-union 
conditions. Construction work is in- 
creasing.—O. B. Soucie. 

West Terre Haute. — Twenty- 
eight of the Davis Gardens Green- 
house employees signed up for a 
union. Four meetings with garage 
mechanics resulted in 100 signing up 
for a charter with the International 
Association of Machinists. We have 
had very good cooperation from our 
public employment office. Most all 
of our building trades have new con- 
tracts carrying a slightly higher scale 
of wages. Packing house workers 
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have a good agreement. Retail clerks 
have signed up nineteen of our mer- 
chants, including five of the largest. 
Working conditions in general are 
better—Tom N. Tuscan. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Retail clerks, news- 
paper carriers, cosmetic workers, 
auto mechanics, machine stamping 
employees, elevator workers, laundry 
workers, stationary engineers and 
transfer men all have organization 
activities under way. Our public em- 
ployment office is giving satisfactory 
service. Beer drivers, warehousemen 
and laundry workers have agreements 
carrying the closed shop, vacations 
with pay and the forty-four hour 
week.—James W. Soutter. 

Dubuque.—Efforts are being made 
to organize the workers in three of 
our garment factories. Sheet metal 
workers are organizing. We have an 
Iowa State Employment Office and 
there have been complaints registered 
against its service—John J. Brown. 

Sioux City.—The retail clerks are 
making a drive and it looks like they 
are going places. The bartenders’ 
drive is meeting with success. We 
have good cooperation from our pub- 
lic employment service. Plumbers 
were successful in getting a 12% cent 
raise per hour. Street car men are 
negotiating for a 15 cent wage in- 
crease. The Label Committee had 
an exposition and it proved a great 
success. The Iowa State Federation 
will hold its annual convention here 


June 6.—L. E. Garnett. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Candy workers have 
organized. Painters are progressing 
with their organization activities. 
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Distillery workers will shortly apply 
for a charter. Organization drive is on 
among structural and fabricated iron 
and wire workers. Street railway 
employees are organizing. Our na- 
tional reemployment office is doing 
about as well as any but the majority 
of the employers are refusing to em- 
ploy applicants from this office in all 
fields except building construction. 


To a certain extent unemployment is 
on the decline.—J. T. Woodward. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—Blacksmiths have 
recently organized. Carpenters have 
recently increased their scale from 75 
cents to $1.00 an hour; bricklayers 
from $1.00 to $1.25. Unemploy- 
ment is declining. There will be ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 of union 
construction work done this year.— 
Edwin Peyroux. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—Bus drivers have 
signed an agreement calling for a 20 
per cent wage increase. Barbers have 
new agreement carrying increase in 
percentage flat rate, guarantee and 
check-off system and collective bar- 
gaining. Retail clerks in Murphy’s 
and McCrory’s have received increase 
in wages. Agreements will be sub- 
mitted in the near future. The Cum- 
berland Guide has quit fighting Labor. 
The Chamber of Commerce is fight- 
ing the retail clerks, but are staying 
under cover and in this way are not 
causing so much trouble. Employ- 
ment is on the upward swing in all 
branches of industry. Relief seems to 
be adequate as we have no complaints 
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in the central body.—Floyd P. Allen- 
der. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—The building trades 
are holding open meetings to bring all 
the craftsmen into closer relations 
with prospective work. Our public 
employment office does not give satis- 
factory service. Shoe workers re- 
ceived a 15 per cent increase in wages. 
Then several manufacturers who 
made a cheap shoe got out a price 
list which they claimed was necessary 
for them to compete with Lowell in 
order to get orders. Building con- 
struction is practically at a stand- 
still—John T. Tucker. 

South Hadley Falls——A local 
union of paper finishers has been 
organized under the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers. The 
union is asking for a forty-hour week 
with same weekly pay as for the forty- 
eight hour week, a 15 per cent wage 
increase and union shop agreement. 
Textiles are taking on workers. A 
bill has been proposed in Massachu- 
setts to incorporate trade unions.— 
Michael J. McLain. 

Westfield—The Warren Thread 
workers are being organized under 
our banner. The laundry workers 
will soon be completely unionized. We 
will shortly concentrate on dress- 
makers and laborers at the H. B. 
Smith Foundry. Our public employ- 
ment office is giving satisfactory serv- 
ice. Before organization the bicycle 
workers had the fifty-five hour 
week; after organizing, the forty-five 
hour week was put into effect and 
on April 26 the forty hour week 
was made effective with time and one- 
half for overtime. Employment is 
gradually increasing but there is not 
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much construction work.—Benjamin 
G. Hull. 
MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—The writer has the 
metal trades workers, enamel works 
employees and bill posters under way 
to being organized. Our public em- 
ployment office is giving satisfactory 
service. Truck drivers report prog- 
ress. Conditions in general are very 
good. The building trades are get- 
ting together to negotiate their agree- 
ments.—George Heath. 


MINNESOTA 
Reg Wing.—Local Union No. 32 


of the tannery workers has been re- 
organized. Linseed workers are join- 
ing the union. Our public employ- 
ment office has given very satisfactory 
service. Building trades report con- 
struction work normal at present.— 
Frank Koester. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Most of the building 
trades have asked wage increases and 
we anticipate no trouble with their 
agreements. Aircraft industry is tak- 
ing on more workers. Quite a little 
air conditioning in stores and office 
buildings is being done as well as 
building of homes.—Britt Pryor. 

Omaha.—Through settlement of 
their strike the glaziers secured a 
wage increase. Painters have had a 
school here for the past two months. 
Many groups are being organized. 
The chief handicaps are those indus- 
tries still opposed to union labor. Un- 
employment was bad in January, 
February and March. There are 
some signs of it getting better now.— 


Joseph L. Gross. 


NEW JERSEY 


Secaucus.—We are now negotiat- 
ing agreement for sign writers, calling 
for the seven-hour day and $15.00 a 
day pay; for sign construction men we 
are asking the seven-hour day and 
$8.50 for a day’s pay and the five-day 
week. Prospects for construction 


work are better than they have been 
in several years.—Robert R. Doyle. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—T wo building trades 
councils have been formed. Carpen- 
ters in Concord, Manchester and 
Nashua report increased membership. 
Progress is reported by hod carriers 
and common laborers. Service is 
somewhat satisfactory by our public 
employment office—the director is 
very friendly to Organized Labor. 
Bricklayers, steel workers, hod car- 
riers and common laborers have the 
same agreement as in previous year 
but an increase in wages was granted 
to bricklayers from $1.30 to $1.50 
per hour; steel workers got 12% 
cents per hour increase; common 
laborers went to 62% cents an hour 
and hod carriers secured 10 cents per 
hour increase. Carpenters secured 
wage raise of 20 cents per hour. Work 
in the construction industry is very 
good just now and the outlook is that 
before the season is over there might 
be a scarcity of skilled mechanics. In 
this industry we have practically no 
union workers unemployed.—Josa- 
phat Lavallee. 


NEW YORK 


New York.—The excavation in- 
dustry is over 90 per cent organized 
in Greater New York City and vicin- 
ity for the first time. We have had 
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100 per cent cooperation from the 
Building Trades as well as the State 
Federation of Labor and Central 
Trades and Labor Council. I do not 
believe that a better demonstration 
of cooperation can be found in any 
part of the United States. As an or- 
ganizer and laborite, much time has 
been given to breaking down the color 
line and we have a membership of 
over 800 and only 45 are unemployed 
at this date. We use every energy to 
keep our membership from being 
dependents. This can only be done 
by one way and that is with the co- 
operation of all concerned.—E. E. 
Williams. 


OHIO 


Marion.—For the last few months 
we have been working on the em- 
ployees of the Marion Steam Shovel 
Company and we expect to apply for 


a charter shortly. The public em 
ployment office has given satisfactory 
service. Construction work is increas- 
ing and the largest job at present is 
the building of a fire-proof structure 
to house Montgomery-Ward and 
Company.—Glenn L. Swetland. 

Middletown.—Milk and ice cream 
wagon drivers have been organized. 
Work will begin at once on the organi- 
zation of paper mill workers. Our 
public employment office works in co- 
operation with our unions. Unem- 
ployment is slowly declining here.— 
Gus Miles. 

Springfield. — The outstanding 
event in labor activities in the last 
month has been organization of em- 
ployees of The Crowell Publishing 
Company. The press room, compos- 
ing room, and electrotype department 
are now operating under union condi- 
tions. It is expected the bindery de- 
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partment will soon follow suit. The 
same is true of the photo-engraving 
department. When completed, more 
than 1,500 new members will come 
into the printing trades movement in 
this city from The Crowell Company, 
resulting in The American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Colliers 
and a number of other publications 
of this company being produced under 
union conditions. The wave of or- 
ganizing continues in other trades. 
Two of the recent new unions are the 
bakery workers and the boiler 
makers. The building trades, the 
metal trades and many of the mis- 
cellaneous trades are gaining new 
members. In all of these groups 
wage contracts are being made in ad- 
dition to establishing contractual re- 
lations. Our local public employment 
office operates efficiently. However, 
most skilled workers secure their 
jobs through union officials. Em- 
ployers are observing the Social Se- 
curity Act. We have had no com- 
plaints. Employment continues to 
increase in factory and construction 
work. Using 1929 as an index of 
100, latest figures place employment 
in Springfield at 110 for factory 
workers. Much state labor legisla- 
tion, under the direction of T. J. 
Donnelly, secretary of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor, is being ob- 
tained at this session of the General 
Assembly. Splendid betterments are 
being made in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. We are hopeful of 
getting a State Labor Relations Law 
and an act curbing and restricting 
issuance of labor injunctions.—C. W. 
Rich. 

Youngstown.—After a twenty- 
four hours’ strike the laundry work- 
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ers secured an agreement with the 
Youngstown Towel Supply Company 
carrying the closed shop and 8 per 
cent wage increase. Meat cutters and 
truck drivers are making good prog- 
ress. We have very little complaint 
with the service given by our public 
employment office as the manager has 
been very fair towards Organized 
Labor. Laundry workers have the 
closed shop. We look for a good 
year in the building trades. Unem- 
ployment remains about the same.— 


Edward W. Miller. 
OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—Watchmen, municipal em- 
ployees, retail clerks, meat cutters and 
auto mechanics have organization 
campaigns in progress. Organizing 


work is starting among common lab- 
orers, cleaners, dyers, and boiler- 


makers. Building tradesmen have 
received increased pay effective April 
1. Oil companies gave a 5 per cent 
wage increase. General employment 
is slightly increasing. Construction 
work is picking up.—G. E. Warren. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—A new union of bakery 
workers has been organized. Pros- 
pects look good for garment workers 
and dry cleaners. Our public employ- 
ment office is not giving as good re- 
sults as it should. The United Home 
Dressed Meat Company has signed 
an agreement carrying a 10 per cent 
increase in wages and one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay. Printers on the 
Tribune have a new agreement with 
increased wages. Construction work 
is increasing and unemployment is 
declining slightly —A. C. Burke. 

Altoona.—Garment workers have 
agreement carrying the 40-hour week, 
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closed shop and check off. Bakery 
workers were granted charter, and 
this union was organized through the 
efforts of the writer, who expects to 
organize overall workers shortly.— 
Thomas V. Bowen. 

Johnstown.—A union of retail 
clerks with 46 members has been or- 
ganized and prospects are good for 
the membership to increase to 100 
within a few weeks. Application has 
been made for a charter for automo- 
bile mechanics, and the writer expects 
the membership of this union to reach 
100. Have heard no complaints 
about our public employment office. 
Truck drivers are signing new agree- 
ments with increased pay. The man- 
agement of both our newspapers 
voluntarily granted printers a 10 per 
cent wage increase. Carpentry work 
appears to be increasing and work on 
several bridges is just starting.— 
Clyde S. Slick. 

Scranton.—Waiters in cooperation 
with bartenders are reorganizing. 
Clerks: are enrolling at a great rate 
with the Retail Clerks’ Union. Our 
public employment office has given 
satisfactory service. Hod carriers 
and common laborers signed an agree- 
ment carrying a wage raise of from 50 
and 60 cents to 65 cents per hour and 
on July 1 the wage will be 70 cents. 
Painters secured a 50 cent a day in- 
crease and beginning August 1 will 
get another 50 cents. Building con- 
struction shows improvement. Rail- 
road shops have reduced the number 
of workers. Other lines remain 
stable-—Henry Serafeni. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Colored painters have 
organized. Lathers have sent for 
charter. Sheet metal workers have 
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organization plans and white brick- 
layers and plasterers are joining the 
union. As to employment the com- 
panies are holding their own and 
there is a slight decline in unemploy- 
ment. While construction work is 
not increasing, it is holding to its 
usual average.—George H. Black- 
burn, 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—Cabinet makers have 
joined the Carpenters International 
Union. Slate, tile and composition 
roofers are organizing. The painters 
have secured the five-day week. Con- 
struction work is increasing.—Loren 
P, Young. 

UTAH 


Ogden.—The Building Trades 


Council has been reorganized and is 


working to advantage for the building 


tradesmen. Our N. R. S. Employ- 
ment Office is giving very unsatis- 
factory service as far as organized 
labor is concerned in the building in- 
dustry. Outside of the railroads very 
few companies are taking on workers. 
Unemployment is about the same as 
it has been for the past year. Very 
little construction work is going on 
and very little in sight for the sum- 
mer.—T. E. Myers. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—The writer has organ- 
ized two Federal Labor Unions in the 
past four weeks. Tobacco Workers 
Union No. 182 during the past three 
weeks has increased its membership 
from approximately 50 to over 1,200 
members. Other unions adding to 
their membership are teamsters, ma- 
chinists, carpenters and painters. The 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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signed an agreement with Tobacco 
Workers from Richmond and Dur- 
ham, N. C. April 15 the tobacco 
workers signed an agreement with 
three tobacco workers’ local unions 
covering four plants, located at Rich- 
mond, Reedsville and Durham, N. C. 
The Reynolds Metal Company has 
signed a closed shop agreement. Em- 
ployment is fairly good; practically 
all members in the skilled trades are 
working. Bricklayers and machinists 
are in demand.—W. F. Robinson. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Parkersburg.—Textile unions re- 
port 3,500 members. Unions of elec- 
tricians, steel workers, flat glass 
workers and sheet metal workers have 
been organized. Our public employ- 
ment office gives satisfactory service. 
Painters, paperhangers and _ elec- 
tricians have signed agreements carry- 
ing wage increases and the closed 
shop. These organizations are about 
100 per cent organized. Construc- 
tion work has been showing marked 
improvement.—C, F. Mehl. 

Welch.—Laundry Workers’ 
Union No. 169 has secured an agree- 
ment to run two years, carrying in- 
creased wages of from 8 to 22% per 
cent, working hours to be thirty a 
week and at no time can a worker 
work more than 45 hours on straight 
pay; all over 45 hours is to be at the 
rate of time and one-third. Other 
classes of workers in the same in- 
dustry have an hour guarantee of not 
less than 35 a week and any work over 
fifty hours is to be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-third. A 
division of railway employees has just 
been organized, and prospects are 
good for the organization of workers 
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.»- 00 dangerous 
a game for law- 
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RRESTS increase, crimes decrease, when radio telephone helps 
police to work more swiftly, more surely. § Today more than 

40 million people are given added protection by one make of equip- 
ment: Western Electric. States, counties, big cities, small towns, all 
have found Western Electric apparatus that’s engineered to meet 
their exact needs. In service, it has proved its day and night depend- 
ability. 9 Western Electric police radio— produced by the maker 
of Bell Telephones — will make your community a better, safer 
place to live. Urge the authorities to provide this added protection. 


Distributed by Graybar Electric Co. 


Western Electric 
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on the Consolidated Bus Line. Un- 
employment has increased 10 per cent 
due to the unsettled mine conditions. 
Relief is quite adequate at the present 
time.—A. Rodriquez. 


WISCONSIN 


Oshkosh.—In the last four months 
1,400 millmen have been organized; 
400 furniture workers, 16 finishers 
and glaziers, 40 laundry workers and 
three hundred united garment work- 
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ers. Application has been made for 
a union of retail clerks. Organiza- 
tion has been started for bartenders, 
waitresses and leather workers. Truck 
drivers are active in organization. 
Building Trades Council here is 100 
per cent, with contracts signed with 
practically all contractors. Brands 
Fixture Company signed agreement 
with carpenters. All industries are 
putting on men and construction work 
is moving right along—Myron O. 
Jovaag. 
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